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Economic Effect of Appreciating Money. 


It has for a long time been a pet theory with free coinage 
‘* Bimetallists " that national prosperity is promoted by a de- 
preciating money. In his address before the English Bimetal- 
lic League, Mr. Balfour formally laid it down as a great prin- 
ciple in national finance that an appreciating money is disastrous 
to the business of a nation. This view has been repeated by 
nearly all the prominent writers and speakers for bimetallism, 
until it seems to have become accepted as an axiomatic truth 
in monetary science, loudly and continuously affirmed by the 
advocates of silver and silently acquiesced in by gold standard 
advocates. This is the fundamental idea behind all ‘‘ cheap 
money” theories. It was behind the greenback movement 
and it is now behind the free silver movement in this country. 
The acceptance of this idea is so general that an appreciation 
of gold is tacitly admitted to be a public evil to which is 
charged most of the industrial disturbance and poverty of the 
present generation. 

This view is only rebutted negatively by attempting to 
show that gold has not appreciated; nobody venturing to take 
the position that an appreciating money is a public benefit. 
Now that it is proposed to make a depreciating money a per- 
manent feature of our national policy, it is time this doctrine 
was squarely challenged and positive evidence of its truth de- 
manded. The fact that the theory has been asserted by great 
men and believed by large multitudes is not sufficient evidence 
of its truth. The worst errors in economics, religion and gov- 
ernment have had universal acceptance. The Wages Fund 
theory which was once universally believed is now scouted by 
modern economists. The doctrine that supply and demand 
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—the mere existence of quantity—governs prices of labor and 
all producible commodities was once generally accepted, but 
now no economist is quotable who ignores the influence of 
cost of production upon price and the standard of living upon 
wages. 

These, like many other economic and political postulates, 
that were formulated under purely middle class conditions in 
the 17th and 18th centuries have become obsolete. Experi- 
ence has shown that they rested upon too narrow a view of 
societary movement, and though not wholly false, yet were 
sufficiently erroneous to lead to mistaken conclusions. Much 
of the error in the earlier theories of economics and public 
policy arose from the mistaken point of view of national wel- 
fare; not so much, perhaps, in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
as in the latter half of the 19th century. In the earlier 
centuries, before the development of the factory system, 
national prosperity centered in the middle and upper classes, 
because they represented the great consuming power in the 
community for manufactured and artistic products; in fact, 
for everything which made for progress in the arts, sciences, 
literature, architecture, sanitation, education, domestic ap- 
pointments, and all the higher phases of civilization. The 
laboring classes were consumers of little else than food stuffs. 
With the growth of a more complex social life and civiliza- 
tion, and the development of factory methods and the thous- 
and forms of application of steam and iron in productive 
devices, the prosperity of national industry required a broader 
social foundation, which the daily consumption of wealth by 
the laboring classes only could supply. With this transition 
which the last sixty years has made complete, the whole 
point of view of national welfare and public policy has neces- 
sarily changed. The basis of social welfare in all ages, and 
under all conditions, is the demand or market for products. 
If the consumption of any particular class represents the 
controlling element of demand or consumption, the pros- 
perity of that class constitutes the prosperity of the nation, 
because it furnishes the economic influence that sets in opera- 
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tion the forces which make the production and distribution of 
wealth profitably possible. Whatever fills that function in 
the economy of society necessarily constitutes the view point 
from which public welfare must be considered and public 
policy conducted. 

In this country, that basic economic position is occupied 
by the wage and salary receivers, who constitute over 70 per 
cent of our population. They occupy this controlling posi- 
tion, not because they are superior in quality, but because, 
being more numerous, their consumption determines the mar- 
ket for all lines of commodities produced for sale. When we 
realize that the home consumption of the American people is 
equivalent to 94 per cent of the entire products of the nation, 
the economic importance to national prosperity of the con- 
suming power of three-quarters of the population is obvious. 
No elaborate reasoning is necessary to show that whatever 
affects the prosperity and consuming power of this three- 
quarters practically controls the prosperity of the nation. 
Consequently, the social condition and consuming power of 
the wage and salary class constitute the economic view point 
of national prosperity, because the success of all lines of in- 
dustry, in which modern methods are employed, depends 
upon the market sustained by their consumption. Point 
lace, diamonds, and a few lines of art products may be 
sustained by the consumption of the profit-receiving class, or 
even by the few very rich, but industries in which large 
capital is required to produce best results, such as railroads, 
telegraphs, ocean transportation, and the numerous lines of 
manufacture, can be profitably sustained only through the 
consumption of their products by the millions. 

In this complex and interdependent civilization, the pros- 
perity and progress of the capitalist and entrepreneur classes 
in all phases of industry rest upon the market sustained by the 
social life and purchasing power of the wage and salary classes. 
Not that these are the only consumers, but that their aggre- 
gate consumption constitutes such a large proportion of the 
whole that they are indispensable to the profitable existence of 
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the industries. For the obvious reason that consumption is 
the cause and foundation of profitable production, the wel- 
fare and consuming capacity of this class constitute the only 
safe point of view from which the economic prosperity of the 
whole country can be correctly estimated and the public policy 
of the nation wisely determined. 

In considering, therefore, the economic effect of an appre- 
ciating money, the question is not so much how it will affect 
interest or debts, as how it will affect the income and purchas- 
ing power of this wage and salary class. A certain policy may 
temporarily be beneficial tothe payers of interest or the drawers 
of profits, but if it tends directly or indirectly to lessen the in- 
come and consuming power of this wage class, it necessarily 
undermines the very source from which profits and interest are 
derived. No interest can be paid or profits earned, except as 
goods can be sold to the masses. Whatever undermines and 
contracts the market, saps the very source of all interest, 
profits and rent and destroys industrial prosperity. There is 
but one source through which the consuming power of this ~ 
great class—wage and salary receivers—can be augmented; 
that is through an increase in the purchasing power of a day’s 
work. Thiscan come through rising wages or falling prices. 

The period of unparalleled progress and prosperity of 
which this country boasts is distinguished for both these eco- 
nomic movements. During the twenty-five years previous to 
1893, wages rose and prices fell; so that laborers receive more 
dollars for a week's work, and more wealth fora dollar. In 
this absolute increase of wealth and welfare for a day’s work 
consists the real progress of the nation. 

From whence does this increase of wealth to the wage 
class come? It is not a gratuitous gift from the capitalists 
and wealthyclasses; it is the laborers’ share in the new and 
constantly increasing increment of wealth created by the 
economic forces of civilization. In other words, it is a trans- 
fer of a part of the profits resulting from the application of 
science and capitalto enterprise. In reality the only progress 
the world ever makes is in the creation of new increments of 
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wealth in some form of surplus, as interest, rent or profits. 
These are the avenues through which all the increase of 
human welfare comes into existence. The distribution of this 
constantly augmenting fund of new wealth to the masses 
constitutes the equities and industrial ethics of civilization. 

The great complaint, and it is not at all without founda- 
tion, against modern society is that this accumulating incre- 
ment of new wealth is not distributed fast enough. It may 
be laid down as a broad and basic economic principle that it 
is the function of capital to create (and the faster the better) 
this new fund of surplus wealth or profit, and that it is the 
function of society to distribute it throughout the whole com- 
munity. All the influences which promote the activity and 
efficiency of capital through inventions, concentration and 
better organization should be encouraged in every possible 
way; and all economic and social influences which tend silently 
and constantly to disperse this increasing fund of new wealth 
should be commensurately stimulated, since in no other way 
can the masses of mankind share in the increasing benefits of 
civilization. This distribution cannot take place in any arbi- 
trary socialistic form such as restricting profits, confiscating 
rents, regulating rates of interest or prescribing the size of 
large fortunes. These are uneconomic and wasteful, because 
their very enforcement operates directly to check the creation 
of the very fund which it is designed to distribute. 

Profits will continue to be created so long as sufficient in- 
centive to capitalistic enterprise remains. To be permanent 
and beneficial, the distribution of the wealth must take place 
as an inseparable part of the economic and competitive forces 
that operate in its production. For the same reason that the 
increase of national wealth can come only through the creation 
of surplus or new profits resulting from the price-making forces 
of society, so this surplus or new profits can be economically 
distributed to the public only through the industrial forces 
brought into play in buying labor and selling products— 
through wages and prices. 

A certain amount can be distributed through direct in- 
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crease of wages, but only a small portion can go in this way, 
because a rise in wages always involves the conscious consent 
of the capitalist to pay more without apparently receiving any 
additional return for it. The laborer does not do perceptibly 
more work per day after receiving an increase of pay than he 
did before. Consequently, the employer is always reluctant 
to part with his surplus in that way, and frequently has to 
be compelled to do so through definite collective action on the 
part of the laborers, by strikes or similar means. This never 
can take place simultaneously with all laborers at once. All 
such struggles for direct increase of wages take place by 
groups or industries. It is now printers, now carpenters, now 
factory workers, now railroad men, etc. For a general rise 
of wages to obtain throughout the whole country, it will fre- 
quently take from one to two years, and even then some in- 
dustries may not succeed in getting it. Consequently, the 
amount of added income to be obtained by the laborers 
through increase in money wages is on the whole slight, and 
costs a great deal to get it, often involving untold hardships 
among laborers and creating social disturbances. 

The distribution of wealth to the masses through the 
lowering of prices is much more economic and satisfactory in 
every way. It is always simultaneous, and distributes the 
benefits throughout the entire community. The fall of one 
or two per cent in the price of any commodity silently takes 
its benefits into the home of every consumer of that product. 
It is more economic than strikes, in that it carries with it no 
acrimonious struggle of the laborers or disturbance of the 
community. It is more satisfactory in that it comes gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly, like everything that comes 
through the normal operation of economic and social law. 

The movement of prices, therefore, is one of the most 
vital phases of social progress. A rise in prices is always 
an impairment of the income of wage and salary receivers. 
It curtails the purchasing power and ultimately scales down 
the standard of living. A rise of prices, therefore, is only 
justifiable under exceptional circumstances, such as a great 
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crisis like a war, or for the purpose of developing new indus- 
tries which, through their socializing and civilizing influences, 
will tend ultimately to make still lower prices and higher 
wages possible. 

It is but stating a general economic truth to say that a 
nation which creates neither a fall of prices nor a rise of wages 
makes no progress. Of course prices may be uneconomically 
forced down as by financial and business disturbance, which 
means economic waste and disaster. The fall of prices we 
are considering is where it is made possible by the economies 
in production and social organization; so that the fall in price 
does not entail a loss on the producer. but is only a transfer 
of part of the profits, accumulating in the hands of the pro- 
ducer, to the public. This is made possible and should be 
constantly occurring in proportion as improved methods in 
production and industrial organization advance. In consider- 
ing, therefore, the economic effect of appreciating or depreci- 
ating money, the chief question is as to its economic effect on 
prices. 

It is unnecessary to say that a violent disturbance of 
values is always a public misfortune, because it violates the 
equities of existing contracts and industrial relations. Hence 
a sudden change in the value of money, in either direction, is 
an event to be avoided; but while the value of standard 
money should have the maximum permanence and stability, 
its tendency to change should always be in the direction of 
appreciation rather than depreciation, because appreciation 
“teases the instrument by which the laborers’ share of 
wealth is measured. 

For instance, if the standard money of a country should 
appreciate one per cent a year, it would have all the effects of 
a universal increase of wages of ten per cent per decade, and 
this without any industrial eruptions or social disturbances; 
without strikes, walking delegates and acrimonious contro- 
versy between laborers and employers. It would constitute a 
steady transfer of one per cent a year of the profits of capital 
and society to the consuming public which would include 
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every laborer and profit receiver as well. This would be so 
gradual, and for the most part imperceptible, and chargeable 
to no particular class, that its effect would be to stimulate the 
efforts of the capitalists or the producing class to the greater 
use of new devices for increasing profits. This would be 
economically justified by the fact that the slow but universal 
transfer of profits to the public fully registered itself in the 
increased consumption of goods and consequently in the per- 
manent enlargement of the market warranting the develop- 
ment of higher economic effort. 

A depreciating currency, be it ever so slight, is an impair- 
ment of the income of the actual wealth received by all who 
receive stipulated incomes. It is, therefore, an actual reduc- 
tion of wages and salaries to the extent of the depreciation. 
A depreciation of the currency, to the extent of one per 
cent a year, would be equal to a reduction of ten per cent in 
all wages once every decade. This would make it necessary 
for laborers to struggle through strikes and other social dis- 
turbances for a ten per cent increase of wages every ten years 
in order to prevent their whole class from gradually slipping 
back into greater poverty. It would involve a_ perpetual 
social warfare on the part of laborers to enable them to 
barely hold their own, and probably effectually debar them 
from getting any share in the increasing wealth of advancing 
society. It would be the more effectual because it would 
come gradually so as to be almost imperceptible from month 
to month, and affect the entire wage class throughout the 
country at one and the same time. A depreciation of the 
standard money, therefore, would be about the worst thing 
that could happen to this country, because in the subtle im- 
pairment of all stipulated incomes, it would undermine the 
purchasing power or market upon which depends the whole 
industrial progress of the nation. It would constitute a 
permanent sapping of the springs of national prosperity. 

History furnishes several experiments of attempting to 
promote prosperity by a depreciated currency. Two instances 
may be cited which conspicuously illustrate the principle. 
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One was depreciating coin and the other was depreciating 
paper money. The debasing of the standard coin was tried 
by Henry VIII. He tried to make two shillings out of one. 
Although the wages system had not then reached any such 
dimensions as at present, the effect upon wages was definite 
and lasting. It reduced the purchasing power of money, 
which immediately showed itself in a doubling of prices; but 
wages, although they began to tend upwards as the pressure 
of the increased cost of living was felt, took several years to 
catch up to the increased prices, and in the meantime, the 
laborers had to suffer the entire l»ss expressed in the debase- 
ment, which acted as it always must, for the time being, asa 
net reduction in real wages. 

Another experiment with depreciating money was in our 
own country and within the memory of every citizen of over 
forty years of age. During the Civil War we were on a 
greenback basis. From 1860-65 gold was at a premium. 
Hence, the money in which the workingmen were paid was 
greatly depreciated, which, as in the case of Henry VIII., 
was accurately reflected in the price of commodities. The 
movement of prices from 1861-65, during the time of the 
greatest currency depreciation, clearly shows the effect upon 
wage receivers of a depreciated currency. During the four 
years, 1861-65, the average price of commodities* rose 132.2 
per cent; during the same period wages only rose 48.6 per 
cent; thus wages only rosea little over one-third as much 
as prices. In other words the purchasing power of labor was 
reduced 36 per cent. To be sure, as is always the case, wages 
struggled on after prices, but the rise in wages was so much 
slower than the rise in prices that wages did not permanently 
overtake prices until 1869. In other words, the depreciation 
of the currency inflicted upon laborers a net reduction of 
real wages for eight years. 

The free coinage of silver would be a practical repetition 
of that experience without the mitigating influence of the War 





* Senate Report on Wholesale Prices and Wages, Vol. I., p. 9. 
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by which the government became the great purchaser of both 
agricultural and manufactured products for the army and 
navy. It involves at the beginning a reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of wages of from 40 to 47 per cent, which, in 
the present depressed state of business and demoralization of 
finance, would probably take ten years for the laborers of this 
country to recover. There is no aspect of the case in which 
a depreciation of the standard money would not be a net loss 
to the masses and a set back to the national prosperity. 
Every advance in civilization requires a greater distribution of 
wealth and welfare among the masses of mankind. Hence 
every force which tends to stimulate economic distribution 
without checking production is a positive aid to human prog- 
ress. Since a tendency towards appreciation in the value 
of money is a universal aid in this direction every tendency 
towards depreciation is a positive obstruction to social 
advance. 


Government by Injunction. 


THE peculiar, and to many the surprising, feature of the 
present campaign is the apparent inclination among wage 
workers to favor Bryan. And what at first sight seems to be 
still more surprising is the fact that the best organized labor- 
ers, who are usually the most intelligent of their class, are 
most inclined to support the Chicago candidate. This seems 
particularly strange in view of the fact that Bryan stands pre- 
eminently for reducing the purchasing power of the money in 
which wages are paid. There never was a national campaign 
in which the laborers’ interest was so obviously opposed to 
the Democratic candidate. The effect of the free coinage of 
silver would be a swift, direct and unqualified reduction of 
real wages. 

Why, then, do they even seemingly favor Bryan, who is 
the advocate of both free trade and a fifty cent dollar for 
their wages? It is not because they believe in free trade, for 
in 1894 and 1895 they conclusively demonstrated that their 
little love for that delusion was gone by voting overwhelm- 
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ingly for protection. Organized laborers have never taken 
any special interest in the money question, always regard- 
ing it as essentially a capitalist issue; although on the 
whole they undoubtedly prefer the dollar of greater purchas- 
ing power. 

The question which to them is more important than all 
others is the recognized rights of organized labor. They 
know that the institution which has been the bulwark of their 
defence, and the only means of aggressive action of wage 
laborers for securing improved conditions of their class has 
been the labor union. To them the safety and integrity of 
labor organization is more significant than any other social 
institution, because it is the only social machinery through 
which they can make their industrial influence felt and have their 
economic demands recognized. Workingmen know by bitter 
experience that all the rights organized labor has acquired 
have been dearly earned and can only be maintained by con- 
stant vigilance. 

When we consider this view of the subject, it is not sur- 
prising that they should regard the right of organization as of 
prime importance. The plank in the Chicago platform, which 
denounced ‘‘ Government by injunction as a new and highly 
dangerous form of oppression,’’ was a direct appeal to their 
particular interest on this subject. Of course, this plank was 
not inserted in the Chicago platform because that convention 
had any sympathy with organized labor. On the contrary, 
there is no class of employers who are so much opposed to 
organized labor and who believe so strongly in low wages as 
the farmers, and the free trade doctrinaires whom Mr. Bryan 
and his convention pre-eminently represent. It was a bid to 
secure the labor vote in support of a debt-confiscating, credit- 
destroying, wage-impairing policy. 

The tendency of laborers to accept this Bryan bait is 
strengthened by the fact that the sound money advocates have 
thus far neglected to distinguish between the genuine demands 
of organized labor and the political bluster of Altgeld-Tillman 
anarchists, which isa mistake. 
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Nothing is to be gained by acting on the assumption that 
organized labor is unpatriotic, and that trade unions are detri- 
mental to the laborers’ interests and public welfare. 

Laborers do not know the larger questions of statesman- 
ship. They are narrow and clannish; jealous of the rich; 
suspicious of politicians, with a tendency morbidly to nurse 
and magnify their own grievances. Nevertheless, on specific 
questions, regarding wage conditions, they know something, 
and usually very much more than those who denounce them. 
Consequently, whenever we see them sufficiently interested in 
a specific question affecting labor, to flock towards a political 
party whose main policy in other respects is against them, we 
may be sure that there is a real question behind their action 
worth considering. 

What then is the real issue implied in this ‘‘ Government 
by Injunction” issue? In the public mind, it is regarded as 
an attack upon the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the right of the Government to use troops to protect United 
States mails; but this does not state the laborers’ case at all. 
The use of United States troops in defending the mail and 
property in Inter-State Commerce is the Altgeld-Tillman 
issue. It is the issue of anarchists under cover of the exploded 
doctrine of State sovereignty, and not of organized labor. 
The attack upon the Supreme Court relates to the annulment 
of the Income Tax law which is the issue of the free traders 
and not of the workingmen. The only phase of this question 
in which laborers are interested is the new and extraordinary 
use of the power of injunction and contempt in the case of 
strikes, which is quite a different matter. 

The workingmen’s experience on this point in the Ann 
Arbor and Chicago strikes was sufficiently important to war- 
rant the demand that something be done by Congress to pro- 
tect their rights. Both these cases arose out of the compara- 
tively new experience with Inter-State Commerce law. The 
action of the judges has been technically justified, but it 
constitutes an entirely new use of the power of injunction and 
contempt. 
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It will be remembered that in the Ann Arbor case the 
circumstances were substantially as follows. The Ann Arbor 
and North Michigan railroad company, a small concern, violated 
its contracts with its men regarding wages and overtime, and 
the men went on strike. In order to aid the strikers, the 
workmen on the connecting roads refused to handle the cars 
of the Ann Arbor road while the strike lasted. Rather than 
do this they resigned their positions. To prevent this, the 
corporations took advantage of the Inter-State Commerce 
law, and appealed to the United States Circuit Court for an 
injunction, preventing the men from leaving their work, which 
was granted by Judge Ricks. The men who resigned their 
positions were arrested for contempt of court. Chief Engineer 
Arthur, who was not on the scene of the strike at all, was also 
arrested for consenting to the action of the men. In the 
trial, however, the evidence had failed to prove that Mr. 
Arthur had sanctioned the men’s action and all but one of the 
engineers who resigned rather than handle the Ann Arbor 
freight, proved that they had resigned before the order of the 
Court was issued forbidding them so to do. 

In the case of Engineer James Lennon it was shown that 
he had left his work after he had been forbidden by the order 
of Judge Ricks. He was accordingly fined $50 and costs for 
contempt. In passing sentence Judge Ricks announced that 
this fine was only nominal, but that hereafter the full penalty 
for such offences would be inflicted, which was both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Had it been established that Chief Engineer Arthur, 
president of the Brotherhood, had ordered or sanctioned the 
resignation of the men, he too would have received the same 
punishment. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
against his decision, and the action of Judge Ricks was sus- 
tained, making this a precedent for future action. 

In the Chicago case, the circumstances were very similar. 
A strike of the railroad hands had been inaugurated and was 
extending to many roads. Encouraged by the success of the 
Ann Arbor case, the corporations appealed to the courts for 
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an injunction against the strikers; whereupon, an order was 
issued commanding Mr. Debs to desist in encouraging the strike, 
which really meant to call off the strike. This he declined to 
do and was sent to jail for contempt of court without any trial 
or right of defense. The merits or demerits of the strike had 
absolutely nothing to do with this conduct of the courts. 

It is not disputed, even in the highest legal circles, that 
this is an entirely new use of the power of injunction and con- 
tempt which was never anticipated. If this interpretation of 
the powers of the court is continued it is obvious that strikes 
will soon become a penal offence. It will only be necessary for 
employers, when they anticipate a strike, to go to court and 
swear that they fear a disturbance of the peace and molestation 
of property, and secure an injunction against the strike which 
will make imprisonment the penalty for quitting work. 

Workingmen see the significance of this, and they would 
be stupid indeed if they did not use every effort in their power 
to bring about some protection to their class against such a 
use of courts for the prevention of strikes. The use of the 
police, militia, and, if necessary, the United States troops to 
preserve order and protect property is perfectly justifiable; 
but to so use the court, as to make a strike a penal offence, 
exposing members of trade unions to imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court without a hearing, is something that cannot 
long be endured in any free country. If such a use of the 
power of the courts were established, it would reduce indus- 
trial freedom in the United States below that of Russia. 
There is no country in Europe in which such a use of the 
Courts against organized labor is possible. As we have said, 
this is a new use of the power of injunction and contempt 
which has arisen out of the new circumstances connected with 
the Inter-State Commerce law; a use which nobody had 
anticipated and one which nobody defends as a general princi- 
ple. The judges need not be censured for using this power, 
nor are the capitalists for asking it; but the laborers are, on 
that account, none the less justified in demanding that the use 
of this power be modified and restricted within rational limits. 
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There is nothing surprising, therefore, in the fact that 
the laborers feel very strongly on this point and are prepared 
to exercise all their political influence to bring about the 
needed reform. The only mistake on their part is in assum- 
ing that the election of Bryan is necessary to accomplish this 
result. That is very much like the lamb going to the lion’s 
lair for protection. The whole body of political doctrines 
and public policy for which Mr. Bryan stands is antagonistic 
to every principle of organized labor. He is of the most 
ultra /atssez faire school, opposed to labor legislation of every 
form and kind. He advocates absolute free trade, and believes 
wages should be determined by competition with European 
standards, which is the very embodiment of the cheap labor 
doctrine. In his unqualified advocacy of free silver he is 
championing the interests of those who will gain by cutting 
down the purchasing power of wages. In short, every item 
in Mr. Bryan’s whole programme is advocated for the benefit 
of some class at the expense of wage receivers. 

If the party, which in this campaign stands for the dear- 
est monetary standard, which means the greatest purchasing 
power for wages, revival of protection and the general stimu- 
lation of the influences of national prosperity, was opposed to 
the laborers’ demand on this point, there might be some jus- 
tification for their lending a friendly ear to Mr. Bryan. But 
such is not the case. Nobody is opposed to proper protec- 
tive legislation for organized labor on this subject. It is the 
right of the court arbitrarily to punish offenders without a 
hearing that constitutes the grievance in the Ann Arbor and 
Chicago cases. That this is a real grievance will not be dis- 
puted; it is so admitted in the best legal circles; but what is 
the remedy? It is so to modify the power of the court in cases 
of injunction and contempt that in all cases of disobedience 
to the orders of the court, in relation to strikes, committed 
outside the court room, the defendent shall have the right to 
call witnesses, employ counsel and have a trial by jury. 

Nobody is opposed to such a modification of the law 
and extension of the principle of jury trial. There is prob- 
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ably not a Republican Senator, Congressman or candidate 
for a responsible office in the entire country who would oppose 
such a measure. Thissis shown by the fact that a bill provid- 
ing for exactly this reform has already passed the United 
States Senate. Senator Thurston of Nebraska, who presided 
at the St. Louis convention, and is one of the most pronounced 
representatives of McKinley in the present campaign, and 
Senator Hill of New York were on the committee reporting 
this bill, and it passed the Senate with practically no opposi- 
tion from any source. If this bill had been a law, neither 
engineer Lennon of Ann Arbor, nor Mr. Debs, could have 
been fined or sent to prison for what they did. No jury 
could be found in this country who would fine a man for 
merely resigning his position rather than handle boycotted 
freight, or send the president of a trade union to jail be- 
cause he refused to call off a strike. Something in addition 
to this would have to be proved in order to convict. The 
right to call witnesses, engage counsel and have a trial by 
jury would afford full protection to the laborer in such cases. 

Since this reform is already on its way to enactment, with 
no opposition, there is absolutely no reason for workingmen 
to support Bryan in order to accomplish this result, if the sub- 
ject is freely and fairly presented. The great mass of the 
workingmen are not aware of the existence of this bill, and 
that steps have already been taken to embody into law the 
very protection that they are asking for. It has been very 
little discussed in the press or by public speakers. 

As we have said, the laborers are not in favor of free 
trade, and we do not believe that they are in favor of free 
silver, since there is nothing in that to help and everything to 
injure their condition. It is only necessary for the Republi- 
can speakers and writers to make it clear that the Sound 
Money Party is in favor of the bill already passed by the 
Senate upon this subject to secure the co-operation of the 
wage workers in permanently preventing free silver and free 
trade heresies from wrecking the industrial prosperity of the 
United States for a generation to come. 
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The Foreign Market Delusion. 


FROM Mugwump quarters even yet come occasional 
attempts to justify the Wilson-Gorman tariff, on account of 
its supposed tendency to enlarge our foreign trade and open 
up the ‘‘ world’s markets’ to American producers. The 
Boston Herald, for instance, recently published some com- 
parisons between July, 1895, and July, 1896, showing in- 
creases in our exports and the great benefits to be anticipated 
therefrom. Asa matter of fact these particular comparisons 
have no significance, as the increases are hardly more than 
nominal, while the grand totals are far below those reached 
under the operation of the McKinley tariff of 1890. All such 
arguments, however, are based upon the @ priorz assumption 
that a nation’s industrial greatness depends upon the extension 
of its foreign markets. This theory is borrowed outright from 
the Manchester economics of a half century ago; it could 
never have been evolved from any independent study of 
American conditions. 

The doctrine is essentially false throughout. Home mar- 
kets are not only economically superior to foreign because of 
their influence in binding together in a common interest all 
the industrial forces of the nation, but from now on they are 
certain to become, more and more, the chief markets which 
the producers of any country can rely upon. The world wide 
extension of the use of machinery is fast doing away with the 
notion that any one country must, or can, even, be a workshop 
for all the rest. England is beginning to find this out already, 
as home manufacture in the colonies develops, and German 
competition becomes more aggressive. 

Even if the question of the location of a market, at home 
or abroad, were of no importance, the matter of its size cer- 
tainly is. When this aspect of the question is considered, the 
utter folly of such figures as the Hera/d’s is apparent. The 
immensity of the American home market and the insignificance 
of our foreign trade by comparison are manifest from what- 
ever situation the subject is viewed. 
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Our total exports of all products, unmanufactured and 
manufactured, constitute hardly more than 5 per cent of the 
home consumption. For 1889 (year covered by the Eleventh 
Census) the facts are as follows: 


UNMANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 














Total home Production. Total Exports 

PO cccneciia canned $2, 460,107,454 $532,141,490 
ETE eT eT Ter Te 587,230,662 19,947,518 
PN. 06a eeeepenessenes< 446,034, 761 26,997,127 
Ecc adeceriex- cave eee 44,277,514 7,106,388 
Weis cksea censddiveses $3,537,650, 391 $586, 192,523 


Deducting the exports from total production, and adding 
$42 3,786,440 of imports (which includes some miscellaneous 
items), we get $3,375,244.308 as the home consumption of 
the above products for 1889. The foreign market amounted 
to just 17 per cent of this home consumption. 

With manufactured products the showing is even more 
striking. The total home production for 1889 was $9,372,- 
437.283; exports, $138,675,507; imports, $321,345,212 
(also including some miscellanies). This gives a home con- 
sumption of manufactured products aggregating the immense 
sum of $9,555,106,988. The foreign market amounted to 
only 1.4 per cent of the home. What a comparison! 

Combining, we find a total home consumption of all 
products amounting to $12,930,351,296, against which place 
our total exports of $730,282,609 (adding $5,414,579 of mis- 
cellanies). The exports constitute a paltry 5.6 per cent of 
the home consumption. 

This was by no means peculiar to 1889. The following 
table,* covering agricultural and manufactured products, shows 
practically the same conditions for 1870 and 1880: 


AGRICULTURAL, Per cent 
Census. Total Home Production. Total Exports. Exported. 
GOD. caciceced 2,447,538,658 $361,188,483 15 
ae 2,212,540,927 546,476, 703 25 
1890........ . 2,460,107,454 232,141,490 22 


* The export figures in this table are for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1889 and 1879, in order to correspond with the periods covered by the census 
statistics of total production. Classified exports for 1869 not being at hand, 
however, those for 1870 are used, the general result being practically the same. 
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MANUFACTURED. Per cent 

Census. Total Home Production. Total Exports. Exported. 
ae $4,232, 325,442 $68,279, 764 I—6-10 
1880 .. .... 5,369,579,191 117,015,729 2—2-10 
Sc cc cess 9, 372,437,283 138,675,507 I—4-10 


Another way of illustrating the relative importance to 
home products of our domestic and foreign trade is to sum- 
marize the statistics of business done on the lakes, rivers and 
railroads of the country, and by coastwise vessels. For the 
year ending December 31, 1889, the total water traffic 
amounted to 182,848,402 tons of merchandise, divided as 
follows: 


Po re 80,695,665 tons 
DEER © 68406060806000000060060000086446609 8,818.363 ‘“* 
CE its SeAKdKeD Reese eAboetebenereweee 53,424,432 ‘ 
Missiasippi Valley rivers. ....cccccces cocccccccece 29,405,046 
COMES GUE GRERIEUE TIVEEB.. occ cccccseccccnscceenes 10,504,896 ‘ 
 ccctdaesed & Kk Oe Ree kee oekea 182,848,402 ‘ 


The total railroad traffic for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889, was 539,639,583 tons; for year ending June 30, 
1890, 636,541,617 tons. A fair average for the calendar year 
1889, therefore, is 600,000,000 tons; making the total inter- 
nal commerce, land and water, some 783,000,000 tons. Such 
a statement, of course, is necessarily incomplete, and makes 
no account of the business done on minor waters and on land 
by other than steam power. Nor is it possible to put any 
accurate valuation on this traffic. The freight carried on the 
Great Lakes (mainly coal, grain and iron ore) is estimated in 
the census at $13.12 per ton. The general average of freight 
carried on railroads would be much higher, but taking $20 per 
ton as the lowest reasonable estimate, we have a total internal 
commerce by the above means of transportation, amounting 
to over $15,000,000,000. Our foreign trade for that year, 
imports and exports together, was $1,487,533,027, or about 
one-fifteenth the domestic. In other words, the home market 
is about 1,400 per cent greater than the foreign. 

Of course the above comparison is not exact, yet it serves, 
broadly, to illustrate in a different way the overwhelming 
superiority of the home market over any which American pro- 
ducers can hope to obtain abroad. 
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Coming down now to details, we present some figures 
regarding four leading farm products, wool, corn, wheat and 
oats, during the last few years. They still further emphasize 
the fact that the hope of American farmers in the future lies 
in the continued growth of our manufacturing population; 
that is, the non-agricultural—there is absolutely no new open- 
ing for him abroad. 


























Calendar Home Production. Fiscal Exports. Per cent. 
Year. (Bushels.) Vear. (Bushels. ) exported. 
ee 523,621,000 SOGP-OE. ccc 953.010 18-100 of I 
SORE. os cvces 738,394,000 1891-92....... 9,435,078 I—3-10 
rere 661,035,000 1892-93. ...... 2,380, 643 36-100 of 1 

ie ean 638,854,850 wTTTTT g-I0 of I 





WooL, 





WHEAT. 


OATS, 





Year. Home Production. Imports. 
MTTET TTC TUTTE TTL Tee 276,000,000 Ibs. 105,431,285 Ibs. 
Pn ck abedeeccsnsecencecencs 285,000,000 ‘* 129,303,648 ‘* 
isa dccurccsddetssecodeousas 294,000,000 ‘‘ 148,760,652 *‘ 
PUknsé<é0ccecanien be. cannons 303,153.000 ‘‘ 172,433,838 ‘* 
Pek swisnnnccetnsisscianses 298,057,384 ‘‘ 55,152,585 “‘ 


Combining the above, and deducting the total exports of 
domestic and foreign wool, we get the home consumption, 
shown below along side the exports of domestic wool only: 


Home Domestic Exports of Home 
Year. Consumption. Exports. Consumption. 
1890...... 377,911,776 Ibs. 231 042 Ibs. 6-100 of I 
ore 411,373,603 ‘‘ 291,922 “ 7-100 of I 
ree 439,460,633 ‘ 202,456 “‘ 4-100 of 1 
eee 47°,276,343 ‘ g1,858 ‘ 2-100 of I 
ee 346,712,315 “ 520,247 ‘‘ 15-100 of 1 


The next three tables, relating to corn, wheat and oats, 
are self explanatory : 


CORN. 
Calendar Home Production. Fiscal Exports. Per cent. 
Year. (Bushels. ) Year. (Bushels.) exported. 
1890...... 1,489 970,000 1890-91...... 30, 768,213 2 
Pee 2,060, 154,000 1891-92. ....75,451,849 3—6-I0 
SGQB. occ 1,628, 464,000 1892-93.....- 46,037,274 3 
eeeeus 1,619,496.000 1893-94......65,324,841 4 





Calendar Home Production. Fiscal Exports. Per cent. 
Year. (Bushels. ) Year. (Bushels. ) exported. 
SEED... ccccee 399, 262,000 18g0-91..... 55,131,948 13 
BRecccnces 611,780,000 18gI-92..... 157,280,351 25 
eee 515,949,000 1892-93..... 117,121,109 22 

wre 396,131,725 1893-94... . 88,415,230 22 





Per cent., Domestic 
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The lesson in all this is plain and unmistakable. As 
compared with the home consumption of American products, 
no other field of operations is even worth considering. So 
far from containing the hope of national greatness, the foreign 
market-policy has in it all the elements of national calamity, 
especially when sought by means of any sacrifice of the home 
market. 


Strikes in Russia.* 


The telegraph has informed you of the labor movement 
which is taking place at the present moment in this country; 
but in the brief dispatch it was impossible to give you an idea 
of the singular, primitive, and so to speak, naive character of 
what is going on here. The movement shows us in what an 
embryonic state is this first manifestation on the part of the 
common people of a consciousness of their rights. They are 
revolting against the kind of servitude in which they have been 
kept since the abolition of serfdom, properly so called. [1861. 
Tr.| They have heard strikes talked about by the foreign 
workmen laboring beside them, and they have read in their 
little newspapers that this is one means by which laborers 
have often succeeded in getting what they demanded. 
Russian laborers have at last resolved to go ona strike. In- 
deed, there is little doubt that this resolution was taken some 
time since, as there seems to be considerable organization in 
the movement. It began suddenly, in several places at the 
same time, and with the same claims everywhere—in all the 
factories at St. Petersburg and in part of those in the vicin- 
ity of Moscow, notably those important factories of Morzow. 

The strike has been peaceful everywhere, with no sign 
of disorder of the slightest kind, as if some mysterious coun- 
selors had warned them that any disturbance would be used 
as a pretext for the interference of hundreds of armed police- 
men who were hidden in the houses adjoining the factories. 
I ought to state, however, that the police have shown on this 


* Translation of a letter to the Belgian /ndependence from its correspondent 
in St. Petersburg. 
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occasion much moderation and tact. To give you an idea of 
it, let me recount the sudden changes in one of the gatherings 
I attended. 

I arrived in front of the great Stieglitz factory, and on 
getting out of the carriage I saw that the street which leads 
up to the factory was filled with an enormous crowd of 
laborers, miserably clothed, their emaciated faces the color 
of earth, and their slender bodies and arms forming a striking 
contrast to the rugged Russian peasants. The entire popula- 
tion of factory operatives is thin and apparently wasting 
away through excessive toil, the most severe privations, and 
drunkenness. But on that day no one had the air of drunken- 
ness; there was something else to do than drink, and money 
was lacking to pay the tavern-keepers, who refuse to give 
credit to a workingman when he is on a strike and hence insol- 
vent. The men occupied the middle of the street, the women 
who work in the factories forming a pale background around 
them, their sad, feverish, wan countenances having a resigned 
look. In the center of the crowd a policeman was haranguing 
the audience. He politely gave me permission to remain 
when I asked him for the privilege. ‘‘What do you want,” 
he cried to the laborers, ‘‘ that you may be satisfied ? Draw 
up a statement of your demands and present it as a petition. 
We will then submit the question as to who has the law on 
his side, to higher authority. In the meantime go back to 
work, forno one will listen to you while you are in revolt.” 
(Silence on the part of the crowd.) 

He continued: ‘‘We will have a commission appointed 
to investigate your wrongs, and have them remedied; but I 
repeat it to you, this shall be done only when you have re- 
turned to work.”’ 

Seizing a workman who was well clothed, had his hair 
combed, and looked more intelligent than some of the others, 
‘*tell them,” he said, ‘‘ make them understand that this 
thing cannot be done in a night. You seem more sharp- 
sighted than the rest; you understand that these are not the 
only ones who exclaim against the actual order of things; all 
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Russian laborers have the same interests that you have, and 
time will be needed to settle your destiny. But the Russian 
law does not allow any one to remain in idleness and a state 
of revolt; there are punishments for that, and the lazy ones 
will be expelled from this city; you absolutely must begin 
work, and not remain tramps in the street.” 

But the police captain soon saw that his eloquence was 
entirely wasted, and he stopped speaking. I then approached 
a group of workmen to inquire the reasons for the strike. 
They were repelled by my high hat and long coat, but finally 
decided to explain to me that they were obliged to rise at 
five o’clock in order to begin work at six; that they worked 
from six in the morning until eight at night in a heavy, sti- 
fling, unwholesome atmosphere, with but a short intermission 
for their dinner. 

They demanded that henceforth the hours of labor should 
last from seven in the morning until seven at night only; 
that is to say twelve hours instead of fourteen a day, and 
since their wages are low—from 70 cents to $1.10 for men, 
and from 25 to 85 cents for women—they insist that these 
should not be reduced even though the hours of work may be. 

I wanted to continue my questioning, but the policeman 
approached me and in a very polite manner gave me to un- 
derstand that he could not permit me to interview the people. 
Now, not imagining how I, an inoffensive journalist, could 
be mistaken for an instigator of popular disturbance, I ex- 
plained to him that it would be much better to let newspaper 
men, whose good intentions were well known, describe the 
situation from actual observation than to keep them at a dis- 
tance, because they would thus be kept from exaggeration 
based on vague heresay evidence, and the foreign public would 
not be led astray as to the state of affairs in Russia. But I 
had nothing further to see; laborers thus brought together 
soon disperse, and any one passing the silent and deserted 
street about noon would not suspect that anything unusual 
had occurred, the people having returned home and the armed 
body of police looking unconcerned in the court yards. 
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Two days later I revisited the Stieglitz factory and found 
a profound change in the situation: the women and a great 
part of the men were already in the shops, having concluded 
to resume work, partly because the money necessary to carry 
on the strike was wanting, and partly because of the energetic 
advice of the prefect of St. Petersburg police, General 
Kleighels, who had caused notices to be posted on the walls 
in the factory quarter of the city to the effect that absolutely 
no satisfaction would be given to the demands of the laborers 
until they resumed work, and that then the factory inspector 
would examine their difficulties. These would then receive 
an immediate solution in conformity with existing law. As 
for the demands which could not be satisfied by the laws, they 
would be submitted to the consideration of higher authorities. 


Nevertheless, the laborers are beginning to take some 


account of their own power. I heard one say that foreigners 
made strikes successful because they had the means of sus- 
taining them; ‘‘ they have organization, while we—we do not 
even know how to organize.” 

I saw women crying because there was no bread in the 
house at the end of a week’s strike. They wanted to work 
and make their husbands work, but they feared the resolute 
minority that wanted to maintain the strike would prevent 
them from working. Indeed some of the factories have applied 
to the government for troops to protect their laborers from 
those still on a strike in the vicinity, they having induced 
their own laborers to resume work by the promise of conces- 
sions to be made later. Such is the case with the great 
English manufactory, Thornton, which is guarded by mounted 
police and a company from the regiment of Novotcherkask. 
As I write I am told that half the factories where there is a 
strike have followed the example of the Stieglitz, and that 
they hope the whole disturbance will be over soon. It has 
been confined to the mills, some attempted strikes in the 
foundries having been quickly suppressed ; but it has not been 
confined to St. Petersburg, and the government has had some 
fear of a labor insubordination on so vast a scale. 
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The thing most to be regretted about it all is that cer- 
tain official dignitaries around the czar will make the most 
they can out of the disturbance to lead the sovereign to dis- 


trust the people, separate him farther from them, increase 


their own influence with him, and carry on in his name a 
reactionary movement which will only increase the irritation 
of the people and produce the very opposite results from those 
desired by the authors of the movement. They would do 
well to take advantage of this peaceful labor movement and 
strive to make peace more perfect by conceding the more 
legitimate of the demands of the laborers. This course would 
be wise and prudent; but it would prove that the devil is not 
half so terrible as they pretend; and it would weaken the 
faith of the czar in the necessity of the role played by those 
about him, and of maintaining an innumerable and very 
expensive police. But the numerous superfluous officials do 
not want the czar’s faith in them weakened. Several hundred 
of the more prominent and courageous laborers have been 
arrested and will be expelled from the city in the administra- 
tive way. 

Moreover, the Russian newspapers have received a for- 
mal prohibition on saying anything about the strike, and I 
do not exaggerate when I say that the people in the center 
of the city are thus far ignorant of the existence of a strike 
in which at least 40,000 laborers are engaged. This is due, 
in part, to the silence of the press and in part to the distance 
to the factory quarter of the city. There are 10,000 laborers 
involved in the strike in the vicinity of Moscow. 





Party Government on its Trial? 
C. T. COTHAM, A.B. 

Under this caption, Prof. Goldwin Smith, that censorious 
critic of democratic franchises, brings before the bar of his 
judgment party government in America, Canada and England 
and adjudges it responsible for all the trouble and political 
woes of these misguided nations. Very properly after his 
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scathing rebuke of party government, he asks whether elective 
government is not on its trial also. For the party system in 
its development has followed the same general lines as repre- 
sentative government. The two have risen and will fall to- 
gether. 

Party government, or any kind of government for that 
matter, is merely an agent of the state (the people), the organ 
through which the state provides for its ordinary wants. It is 
the office of government to serve the state, and it has no 
rights as against the state. In the person of Louis XIV., 
government usurped the functions of the state. Step by 
step, through revolution and evolution, the state as apart 
from the government has come to have a will and mind of its 
own. The theory of the divine right of government no less 
than the theory of the divine right of kings has been over- 
thrown, and the doctrine of state supremacy over government 
has been established. This great consummation having been 
realized, through what means can the government most surely 
execute the will of the State? Is it by revolution? Such an 
instrument, though sometimes necessary, is too costly, too 
crude to employ often. Witness the futility of such means 
when employed by the South American States, where revolu- 
tion is the normal condition of affairs. Is it through the Con- 
stitutional Convention? This can only give general direction 
and cannot decide every question of government which may 
arise. Or, shall the government resolve itself into a constitu- 
ent convention, as has been done in times past in England, 
France and Germany? To all of these means the same objec- 
tion presents itself. They are in the nature of the case tem- 
porary, spasmodic, costly and inadequate. 

Whatever objections may be urged against party govern 
ment, it has undoubtedly proven the most effective instrument 
so far devised to make government a reflection of the will of 
the state. Consequently, we are not surprised to see the party 
system present a perfection of organization in the United 
States not elsewhere to be found. For here, as nowhere else, 
the voice of the people, 2. ¢., the state, is sovereign. 
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Mr. Bryce, perhaps the best of all critics of our institu- 
tions, says, ‘‘ The system of government in the United States 
requires and implies parties, just as that of England does.”’ 
Again he expresses the same idea most forcibly in this language : 
‘* The spirit and force of party has in America been as essen- 
tial to the action of the machinery of government as steam is 
to a locomotive engine.”” A recent German writer says, ‘‘With 
the organization of committees and of Church and State the 
establishment of party follows naturally and necessarily. Ina 
community of millions it is impossible for every one to have 
direct intercourse with every other, and nothing remains but 
for people of like ideas, aims or interests to unite in groups.” 
Professor Moss, an American writer, also states that ‘‘ Political 
parties are a mecessity, because large ends are realized in life 
only through the friction of ideas held by masses of men 
against those held by other masses.” 

In the palmiest days of the Roman Republic, party 
spirit was most active. Under Nero and Tiberius it dared 
not raise its head. Athens ruled the seas and dictated terms 
to Greece, when the people gave their voice on questions of 
public importance. But when the man of Macedon, with rod 
of iron, ruled the Grecian States, sycophancy and flattery of 
the tyrant hushed the voice of party. The history of Eng- 
lish political parties is the history of her growing freedom and 
greatness as a nation. If the writer reads history aright, the 
death knell of party will be the death knell of free govern- 
ment. Are we willing to part company with the former at 
the risk of losing the latter? Have our fathers builded for 
naught, and is freedom’s lovely structure to be dismantled, 
because, forsooth, political pharisees cannot besmirch their 
spotless white robes in the mire of political filth and cor- 
ruption, the inevitable (?) consequence of party govern- 
ment ? 

A shining example of this political pharisaism was ex- 
hibited in an article written several months ago for one of our 
leading church reviews. Among other thing this writer, as if 
it were a matter of special pride, says, ‘‘If all Christians were 
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like this writer, there would be no Christian in any political 
party. There would not have been since 1859.” As, at 
present, the United States is under party government, if all 
Christians followed this brother's advice, we would have the 
reign of the devil with a vengence. If, as the good brother 
says, government by parties is a ‘‘ kakistocracy,” or a govern- 
ment by a few of the worst men, who is responsible for this 
deplorable state of affairs? Do the rascals in any great 
political party outnumber the good men? If the worst ele- 
ment has prevailed in politics, where does the blame reside? 
Shall this man who thanks God that he is better than any 
other men, and that he is too pure to come into contact with 
the corrupting influences of politics escape? Mr. Walter 
Thomas Mills’s striking expression, ‘‘I didn’t get whipped, 
I wasn’t in the battle,’”’ would be a no more cowardly taunt 
from a stay-in-the-rear soldier to a hard fighting and badly 
whipped comrade, than the frequent and unpatriotic boast of 
American citizens that they have nothing to do with the dirty 
pool of politics. A solemn duty and obligation rests upon 
every citizen to rush into the midst of the battle, and whether 
through primary, convention or ballot box to make politics 
what it ought to be. The decay of politics is largely 
accounted for by the fact that such men, as our critic professes 
to be, have abandoned the field to the professional ward 
politician and trickster. 

If, as ex Senator Ingalls once said, ‘‘ The idea of purify- 
ing politics is an iridescent dream,’ Christianity is confessedly 
a failure, and the prayers, votes and influence of good men are 
of no avail. Can aman who has seen within a few years a 
Civic Renaissance of such wide dimensions, sweeping out the 
Augean Stables of city municipalities, who has seen a silver- 
tongued statesman consigned to his political grave because he 
dared parade his gross immoralities before an outraged people, 
who has seen Civil Service Reform constantly extended and 
public abuses of long standing set at rights, believe that pure 
politics is an ‘‘iridescent dream?” 

But, says our critic, ‘‘ party dwarfs, warps and beclouds 
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the intellect.” We have seen some church members who 
could see no good in any other church, who were narrow, in- 
tolerant bigots. Are we then to denounce the Church as an 
evil, asa cumberer of the ground? In the ranks of party, the 
greatest statesmen who have ever lived have been proud to 
enlist themselves. Are we to suppose that the intellects of 
such men as Burke, Pitt, Disraeli, Lincoln, Webster and Clay 
were ‘‘dwarfed, warped and beclouded” by party? What 
broader mind has this century produced than Mr. Gladstone, 
the Grand Old Man of the Liberal Party? 

Let it be admitted that in city politics and in the selection 
of officials to fill positions non-political, party ties may and 
should be broken, there remains a legitimate field in which it 
is necessary that great parties representing the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces in the constitution, based on different the- 
ories of government, should operate. Through these great 
parties public opinion is crystalized, the people are enlightened 
on great public questions, organization takes the place of dis- 
organization and the citizen makes his influence felt in the se- 
lection of men and the conduct of government. Critics who 
distrust the people and popular government may as well make 
up their minds that party government is no longer on trial, 
but that, with all its faults, it has proven the best instrumen- 
tality yet devised to give effect to the voice of the people, and 
a hundred years’ experience leads the American citizen to utter 
the prayer, Esto perpetua. 





The Industrial Development of the Extreme 
Orient. 

Many sensible people are disposed to take a gloomy view 
of the possible effect of introducing into India and China 
the machines and methods of manufacture in use in the West- 
ern world. They fear that the abundance of raw materials 
and the low rate of wages taken together will make it 
possible for manufacturers in those countries to produce and 
export goods at such low pricesthat English, French, German 
and American manufacturers will find themselves undersold in 
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their home markets, and that the civilization of Europe and 
America will be brought down to the oriental level. This 
question was made the subject of discussion at a recent meet- 
ing of the Society of Political Economy in Paris, an account 
of which is given in the /ournal des Economistes. 

IN opening the discussion, MONSIEUR BELLET gave nu- 
merous statistics as to the extent of the increase in manufac- 
ture and commerce in China, particularly in cotton cloth; 
showed that the development in Japan extended to thread 
and silk as well, and that Japan supplied the eastern market 
with matches, porcelains, umbrellas, hats, paper, matting, 
etc. He called attention to the fact that when the Indian 
government put customs duties on imported articles that they 
might get the revenue necessary to maintain the budget, 
English manufacturers were able to have an export duty put 
on the manufactures of India cotton. 

In comparing the price of labor in Western Europe with 
that in Japan, M. LE COMTE DE LABRY observed that the 
chief articles of diet in the one case were meat and wheat, 
while in the other they were fish and rice, the latter being by 
far the less expensive. The extensive coast line of Japan 
makes fish cost merely the price of catching them, and rice 
not only costs less to raise than wheat, but is more nourish- 
ing, so that less of it is needed. The food of the laborer, 
and naturally his services, cost more in industrial Europe than 
in Japan. 

‘*T do not wish,” said M. Louis STRAUSS, ‘‘ to detract 
from what M. Bellet has said about the quality and merit of 
the Chinese race, the most active and industrious in Asia. 
He has rightly said that the Chinese laborer is patient and 
attentive; that he has a passion for acquiring and amassing 
wealth, and respect for authority. But he works as much as 
you like for a wage which seems to us a mockery, is poorly 
nourished, and not hardened to the demands of industry on 
the large scale. Wages are low in China and the Indies; but 
it is for agricultural labor and for small industries that hand 
labor is so cheap. The wages of superintendence and the cost 
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of capital for manufacture on a large scale are higher in 
China than in Europe. Large industries can be established 
only as the condition of the population improves and wages 
rise. This progress will occasion a demand in countries more 
advanced, and the laborers in those industries will thus in- 
crease their consumption. Everybody will be better off. The 
awakening of Asia can only produce good results. 

‘*It is a mistake to imagine that the gain of one nation 
or portion of the race is the loss of some other. The appli- 
cation to humanity of the general law of selection cannot 
bring about the brutal competition of primitive times; it has 
become civilized and will continue to grow more moral and 
ethical. There exists a solidarity of the race, and the compe- 
tition of nations, as of individuals, will only tend to extend the 
division of labor and to increase the differentiation and organ. 
ization of industry. This competition acts only as a stimu- 
lant to the increase of productive power, and is for the benefit 
of all. It increases wealth and multiplies exchanges; it 
urges each nation to apply itself to those industries for which 
it is best fitted and thus to occupy a particular and individual 
place in the grand industry of humanity; the more each de- 
velops its branches of industry, the more the wealth of the 
world is increased and the prosperity of all countries advanced 
by international exchanges. 

‘We are all of us interested in having rich customers, 
and the richer the Orient becomes the more products it will 
have to offer us in exchange for things we can furnish from 
our superior conditions. It is the law of the economy of 
forces, of international co-operation, of community of action 
in humanity. 

‘* See what has taken place in the last twenty years,” 
said M. Strauss. ‘‘ The use of steam has, so to speak, anni- 
hilated space and hastened the tendency to a geographical 
levelling of prices. Bringing the nations nearer together also 
tends to abolish monopolies. Is it not the nearness of 
America, Asia and Australia that has taken away from the 
peasant proprietors of Europe the provisioning of their na- 
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tional markets with cereals? Has not the price of land fallen 
on this account, and the transformation of agriculture which 
it makes necessary? When the change is completed, the price 
of land will be greater than ever. Nor has the fall itself been 
an evil. Have not the masses of the population reaped a 
benefit therefrom? As a matter of fact we have simply added 
the lands of the new world to the territory of Europe. The 
increase of the supply of cereals has lowered the price, and 
some proprietors have suffered; but it is only those who do 
not work and who do not know how to take care of their 
property. Many have managed better; Englishmen, for in- 
stance, have bought lands in America. They performed an 
intellectual task, and, as a consequence, are reaping profits, a 
very advantageous compensation. 

‘* Without the slightest doubt, this same cause will pro- 
duce like results in manufacturing industry and in manual 
labor, but with much less intensity and far less suffering on 
the part of the laborers; for there is far less routine in indus- 
try than in agriculture—peasants are much less skillful than 
artisans—and the land which the emigrants were able to use 
in the cultivation of the cereals could be had for almost noth- 
ing, whereas there is needed a large amount of capital to start 
large industries in a new country or in one which has been re- 
juvenated. 

‘* India is one of the countries most richly endowed with 
the gifts of Nature, and yet it is a poor country. Although 
eight times as large as the mother country, England, she has 
fewer railroads; she enjoys a monopoly of the production of 
jute, and Englishmen have supplied 30 to 40 million rupees 
to build factories there, and yet only 1,650,000 bales of jute 
are consumed in India each year, while Dundee alone takes 
1,350,000 bales; 1,650,000 bales are used by the factories on 
the continent, and 650,000 in the United States. The manu- 
facture of cotton has doubled in ten years, and yet, in spite 
of the prodigious efforts of a quarter of a century, the indus- 
try is still in its infancy in the Indies. The raw cotton con- 
sumed in Indian factories is only 1,200,000 bales, while the 
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United States requires 3, England 4, and the continent of 
Europe 15 million bales. Some years ago England had 13 
times as many spindles, 20 times as many looms, and only 4 
times as many laborers in the cotton factories as India. The 
low wages refer to the cost of hand labor in the native shops. 
In factories fitted up with European machinery the men get 
from 30 to 40 rupees per month, and those who are specially 
skillful and work by the piece get 60; women get from 8 to 
10.” The rupee isa silver coin formerly worth about forty 
cents. 

After giving a host of statistics concerning the changes in 
imports and exports into India, China and Japan, the orator 
remarked that the hour was too late to allow of further de- 
tails, but that the figures of the total foreign commerce of 
the extreme Orient were enough to show how far behind 
European countries they still were, how slow was their pro- 
gress relatively, and how long it would be before they would 
become rich customers for European manufacturers, and be 
able to take much from us in exchange for the articles which 
they can produce more advantageously than we. 

M. BELLET, in replying, said that he evidently had not 
made himself sufficiently clear in opening the discussion, for 
his conclusions were almost identical with those of M. Strauss. 
‘* 1 do not in the least believe in over-production, for there is 
not the slightest question but what the wages of laborers in 
the extreme Orient will inevitably rise with the improvement 
in the condition of the people. But whatever conclusion one 
arrives at, whatever opinion one may hold of the probable ef- 
fect of oriental competition as soon as European methods and 
machinery are taken to China, Japan and India, and are so 
generally introduced as to become the characteristic of orien- 
tal industry, our duty is to study the question and make 
known our view in order to quiet the fears of those who see 
destruction to western civilization lurking behind the eastern 
in the conflict which must shortly come upon us.” 

‘¢ Asia has not enough capital to start industries on the 
large scale,” said M. Strauss. ‘‘She must apply to us in order 
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to get it, for what she has is already employed and cannot be 
diverted into new channels. But European capital cannot 
be expatriated in a twinkling; we can only send from our 
economies and our realized profits. The movement will, 
therefore, be slow, and the exported capital will not be used 
for factories simply, but will go into railroads, canals, etc., 
and thus extend native markets. The wants of the people 
will develop as fast as production, and possibly faster, if 
governments will refrain from measures which are designed to 
hinder progress. 

‘¢ The economic development of the last half century has 
given us an abundance of wealth, but material welfare has 
increased more rapidly than education. What is most needed 
is instruction in social economics, for employers as well as 
employed. They are engaged in the same enterprise, and 
are following the same object; yet they both oppose the 
natural current of industry. Perhaps necessity will do what a 
neglected education has not done; perhaps the spur of 
Asiatic competition will give to all an interest in the harmoni- 
ous working of labor and capital in the production of wealth 
and the development of the general welfare. The awakening 
of the extreme Orient would then be a double blessing.” 

The March of Invention. 

The Commissioner of Patents remarks that ‘‘ Invention 
appears to go in waves."" These waves, he says, are largely in 
obedience to industrial demand, but also are dependent on the 
mental activity of the class of persons to whose knowledge the 
need of invention has been brought. 

‘* Thus, upon the adoption of house letter boxes a few 
years ago, the Office received, in a few months, several hun- 
dred applications for devices of this kind. A short time ago 
there appeared in various journals throughout the country, 
articles setting forth the desirability of a bottle which could 
not be refilled after it was once emptied. The result, so far as 
the Office is concerned, was the receipt of about 1,000 appli- 


cations. 
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‘* During the past year there has been exceptional inven- 
tive activity in baling cotton in closely compacted cylindrical 
bales, instead of in rectangular bales; in pneumatic straw 
packers, blowing the straw on the stack and packing it at the 
same time, thus dispensing with disagreeable hand labor; and 
in the treatment of wool fat, until recently regarded asa waste 
product. 

‘¢ There has been exceptional activity in excavators, pos- 
sibly due to the beginning of several large enterprises, especi- 
ally the Chicago Canal. There has been activity in the ex- 
traction of aluminum by electrolytic action, and, tosome extent, 
in the extraction of gold by the use of potassium cyanide. 
The class of pneumatic drills for cutting stone has shown con- 
siderable activity. 

‘* The greatest activity has been displayed in detail inven- 
tions and accessories to bicycles and in machines and processes 
for making the parts, due, perhaps, in part, to the enormous 
accession of thinkers to the ranks of those who use them. 
Pneumatic tires have attracted the inventor, because of their 
now almost universal use on sulkies as well as bicycles. For 
some unknown cause there has latterly been great activity in 
sole-leveling machines, used in the manufacture of shoes. 
There has recently been great activity in inventions in tele- 
phones, due, as is supposed, to the expiration of pioneer 
patents, and not a little in electric locks, a new art. Alternat- 
ing current motors and other machines employing the alter- 
nating current have latterly been the subject-matter of in- 
creased inventive thought. 

‘*Car fenders and car couplers, and particularly auto- 
matic couplers of the Janney type, and burglar-proof express 
cars have shown exceptional activity. Automatic musical in- 
struments have attracted attention, due possibly to the substi- 
tution of perforated paper for cylinders with pins, and a con- 
sequent reduction in cost. 

‘* Games and toys, pearl buttons, wire glass for sky- lights, 
can-labeling machines, central draft lamps, and curling-irons 
have shown great activity. Match-making machines, calculat- 
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ing machines, and voting machines have shown special activity, 
the latter due probably to new systems of voting. Linotyp- 
ing machines and typesetting machines have latterly shown 
extraordinary activity. In the artificial carbonation of beer, 
there has been a notable development, based upon the recent 
discovery that beer can be artificially carbonated and a second 
fermentation dispensed with.” 

Two hundred and fourteen classes of patents are recog- 
nized by the Patent Office, and of these the largest number of 
patents has been issued to ‘‘ carriages and wagons,” viz., 20,821, 
and the smallest number to ‘‘ matrix making,’ 117. ‘* Har- 
vesters " form the subject of 10,334 patents; ‘‘ packing and 
storing vessels,” of 11,323; ‘‘ plows,” of 10,342; ‘‘ mills,” of 
10,048; ‘‘stoves and furnaces,” of 18,972; ‘‘locks and 
latches,” of 6,201, and ‘‘ clasps, buckles and buttons,” of 
12,177; ‘‘ lamps and gas fittings,"’ of 8,442, and ‘‘ laundry,” 
of 7,766. There are 2,621 patents on ‘‘ velocipedes,”’ and 
none on bicycles or ‘‘ safetys,”’ from which we infer that when 
this department was classified, velocipede was the popular 
designation. Metal work is classified under sixteen heads, 
which, if combined, would comprise the largest department. 

The most interesting fact in connection with the Commis- 
sioner’s exhibit is the greater rapidity with which inventions 
have been made during the past thirty years than during any 
preceding period. 

In 1846 only 638 registered patents were issued, which, 
for a population of, say, 20,000,000, would be only one to 
31,348 persons. 

By 1870 the number of patents had grown to 13,333, a 
rise per capita to one patent for every 2,890 persons. 

In 1895 there were 22,057 patents issued, which shows 
about the same per capita ratio as in 1870. When we come to 
divide this total among the States to whose citizens the pat- 
ents were issued, only one State, Mississippi, shows as small an 
average in 1895, as constituted the average for the whole 
country in 1846, viz., one patent to every 34,854 persons. 
Meanwhile, South Carolina passes the average for 1846, receiv- 
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ing one patent to every 28,076 persons, North Carolina one to 
every 24,981, Alabama one to every 16,626, Georgia one to 
16,117, and Arkansas one to every 15,042. No State in the 
Union was without any issue of patents to its citizens in 1895. 
Connecticut stiil leads the States in ingenuity. One in every 
927 of her population received a patent. Next in order came 
the District of Columbia with one to every 1,047; Massa- 
chusetts with one to every 1,248; Rhode Island with one to 
every 1,528; New Jersey with one to every 1,619; New York 
with one to every 1,694; Montana with one to every 1,915; 
and Colorado with one to every 1,917. 

As to foreign countries, 614 patents were granted to resi- 
dents of England, a larger number than to residents of any 
other foreign country; to those of Germany, 539; of the 
Dominion of Canada, 302; of France, 202; of Scotland, 50; 
of Austria-Hungary, 46; of Switzerland, 42; of Sweden, 30; 
of Russia, 29; of Victoria, 21; of Mexico, 17; of New South 
Wales, 17; of Belgium, 16; of the Netherlands, 16; of Denmark, 
11; of Italy, 11; of Norway, 11; of Ireland, 10; of South 
Australia, 10; of New Zealand, 9; of Hawaii, 5; of India, 
5; of Cuba, 4; of the South African Republic, 4; of the 
Argentine Republic, 3; of Spain, 3; of Venezuela, 3; of 
Algeria, 2; of Brazil, 2; of Chili, 2; and one each to citizens 
respectively of Bermuda, British Guiana, Cape Colony, Ecua- 
dor, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Peru, Porte 
Rico, San Salvador, Tasmania and Turkey. 

The whole number of patents appearing in the Scientific 
Library as having been issued by the United States and by 
foreign countries from the earliest period to December 31, 1895, 
was 1,544,419, of which 981,961 patents were issued by for- 
eign governments, and 562,458 patents were issued by the 
United States. Prior to 1870, the total number of patents 
issued by all foreign governments was 222,615, and the total 
number issued by the United States was 108,416. At the 
earlier date the patents issued by the United States were less 
than half, at the later date more than half as many as were 
issued in all foreign countries. 
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China, Holland and Greece have no patent laws. Most 
of the other civilized nations have them, though in some of 
them only recently. No ancient nation, it is believed, had any 
patent system, or any scheme whatever of encouraging inven- 
tion or production, by granting to the inventor or producer 
any legal monopoly of the right to produce or manufacture. 

The patent system in the modern world originated in an 
exception made in a general English statute designed to curb 
the looseness with which the crown, in the exercise of a depart- 
ment of the royal prerogative was granting monopolies of all 
sorts, and especially of the right to collect particular classes of 
court fees, taxes, etc. The statute was passed in the reign of 
King James I. and declared generally all monopolies that were 
grievous and inconvenient to the subjects of the realm to be 
void. It excepted, however, all letters patent and grants of 
privilege of the ‘‘sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufacture within the realm to the first and true in- 
ventor of such manufacture, which others at the time of mak- 
ing and granting such letters patent and grants should not use, 
so they be not contrary to law, nor mischievous to the state 
by raising of the prices of commodities at home, or hurt of 
trade, or generally inconvenient.” 

Out of this trifling check on the kingly prerogative has 
grown the whole law of letters patent for inventions. Gradu- 
ally the law matured into the doctrine that a patent could be 
issued either on a vendible commodity, or on a mechanism or 
apparatus, or on a useful process, but not on a scientific prin- 
ciple nor on an abstract idea not shown to be applicable as a 
process to the accomplishment of a practicable and useful 
end. 

It seems to amount to an admission of the general prin- 
ciple that every person’s right to make or sell or use a com- 
modity of any kind is subject to restraint or denial by the 
State under which he lives, and the only question that sur- 
vives this concession is one of expediency, which of course is 
a question for the authorities, 2. ¢., Casar only. Still, the 
obvious utility of patent laws has becomean accepted doctrine 
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in popular government, less subject to practical question than 
almost any other. The leading inventors of a country form a 
roll of honor as distinctively representative of an industrial 
epoch as the leading dukes, earls, viscounts and squires have 
in the past been of a military and land-grabbing epoch. It is 
not a rank which is transferable in families. It descends to 
no mediocrities. It remains always with the distinguished. It 
is forever preserved, unsullied by stupidity. But every 
thoughtful man, if called upon to say who have ennobled 
Great Britain, would put Hargreaves before Marlborough, 
Arkwright before Wellington, as freely as he would put 
Shakespeare before the Earlof Essex, or Milton, the gentle sec- 
retary, before Cromwell, the rude Protector. In America, how 
few of the generals of our earlier period take rank in the pop- 
ular sense of utility by the side of Franklin, Fulton, Whitney 
and Morse, our chief inventors. The frivolous precedences of 
society are reversed in the larger Court of History, as the 
local leader of a town feels himself abashed and over-ridden in 
the multitudinous councils of a nation. 

During the past twenty-five years more than 100 patents 
have been granted to each of twenty-five inventors, at the 
head of whom stands Thomas A. Edison with seven hundred 
and eleven. The list is as follows: 


Inventors who have taken out more than 100 patents during the years 1871 
1895, both inclusive. 


Baward J. Breet... cccescces 116 | Freeborn F. Raymond, 2d...... 144 
CRRGNe TA, RNIB. 6.0¢ 000608080 128 | George H. Reynolds... ...... 10k 
BA Ga. Gcenecce eevee 147 Pemmees Bh. TSGeROG.. cs ccc 343 
Peter C.. DOGGIE. .c.c000- — 107 | Cyrus W. Saladee....... ..000 148 
Thomas A. Edison............. eee 109 
Rudolph Eickemeyer........... 58 | Charles E. Scribner............ 248 
LOUIS GOGER....ccccccccccccces 131 | Sydney H. Short........... + wea 
Rudolph M. Hunter........ a sf ee 394 
| Bell. SEER 198 | Charles J. Van Depoele........ 244 
SS Oe NS 6b: c bon cccsone 131 | George Westinghouse, jr........ 217 
Asthar J. Momham. .........00¢ 144 | Edward Weston...... a 
Lewis Hallock Nash............ 11g | William N. Whiteley........... 118 
Edwin Norton..... ... .. rene Oe 


No selection of names would more truly stand for the 
true nobility and gentry of a thoughtful, progressive, hard- 
working industrial nation. Their lives are beyond the ability 
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of verse to praise, or of wealth to dignify. They would be 

as distinguished if poor as if rich. They are most nearly the 

avant coureurs and picket guards behind whom the great 

armies of the world’s workers are marching to the music of a 

larger inheritance for all and a wider sovereignty for each. 
The Cuban Negro. 

The eyes of America are at present directed to Cuba. 

Great and particular attention is paid by all to the vicis- 
situdes of the present struggle; but many a time one is at 
loss as to the truth of certain statements. ‘‘ The war is,”’ 
Spain claims, ‘‘ exclusively carried on by a confused multitude 
of turbulent negroes, whose leaders are ambitious and feroci- 
ous men of that race.” 

Our purpose, however, is not to investigate for the 
moment whether it is the negroes or the Cuban people at large 
who are engaged in the revolution, but to explain what the 
negroes in Cuba are, how they were imported into the island, 
and in what proportion they are in the island’s population, and 
their actual grade of culture. 

History attributes the importing of Africans into the 
Spanish colonies, to a virtuous priest, whose intention is de- 
scribed as most philanthropic and humane. 

The Spanish adventurers who had invaded the fertile 
lands of Cubanacan, subdued the natives through deceit and 
force, and subjected them to hard servitude by employing 
them in agricultural labors, in the cutting of wood and espe- 
cially in mining. Their thirst for gold was beyond measure, 
and within a short number of years the aborigines succumbed 
to harsh treatment and excessive toil, and were almost exter- 
minated. It wasthen that Fray Bartolome de las Casas, upon 
whom the Spanish tradition bestows the honors of sanctity, 
laid before the Catholic Kings the advisability of transporting 
negroes from Africa to Cuba in order to spare what little re- 
mained of the Indian population, and so by a strange and hypo- 
critical conventionalism of the human mind, the influence of 
Christianity is supposed to have caused the substitution of one 
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race for another. The Indian paid with his life the benefit that 
he was believed to receive in exchange for his conversion to 
another religion, and when he could not be exploited any 
longer, the negro was put in his stead, and again the crime was 
masked with the pretence that only the welfare of the Indian 
was borne in mind. The wrong that was to be inflicted upon 
the Africans seemed to be of no importance, and yet it was 
by force and craft that they were wrested from their country. 

An iniquitous trade was established. Shiploads of 
human beings were exchanged for trifling articles such as 
toys, rum and coarse cotton stuffs, to the great joy of the 
Spanish colonizers. They were too pretentious to toil, and 
were but too willing to profit by the labor of their unfortunate 
victims. 

From the year 1521 until 1760, sixty thousand negroes 
were transported to Cuba. This number was increased to 
ninety-five thousand in the next twenty years, and thereafter 
the importation was extraordinarily augmented, as is shown 
by the following figures which we quote from the famous 
traveler, Baron de Humboldt: 


co EEC ET CTT PTT TTT eT Cee gI,211 
DT OD IR. 6n here cdeiviscoswcanes 187,829 
Oe Ue Mash rte cecasénerscecenane 56,000 
OF SR Se caakbiwne tek dwitnaennel 400,000 
Oe bia ea uneacrexeetor<sin 200,000 
OF GE: Kab besdcnndes Ges tecseks 50,000 


In less than a century 1,080,040 had thus been brought 
from their native homes into Cuba, where they were utilized 
like animals in the hardest labors. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has told in the immortal 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” of the penalties endured by the 
negroes of the Southern States, but nothing of what is re- 
lated in that story can be compared to the hardships and 
sufferings of the slave in Cuba, in that land where the sense 
of justice has been disregarded by the Spanish oppressors, no 
exemption being made even in favor of the white native. 

In the same way that in less than sixty years, the con- 
siderable aboriginal population of the island was almost ex- 
tinguished, their substitutes, the African negroes, subjected 
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to the same hard treatment, entered upon the road to exter- 
mination. 

When the census of 1877 was taken, it was shown that 
although 1,080,040 negroes had been imported, their number 
was reduced to 459,644, which means that 620,396, nearly 
two-thirds, had been exterminated, and that despite the favor- 
able conditions of a clime similar to their own, their offspring 
had also disappeared. 

This incredible mortality was simply due to the exces- 
sive harshness and cruelty with which the miserable slaves were 
treated. 

The negro trade was condemned by the civilized world, 
and England exacted its suppression from Spain in 1817, 
when a treaty was signed in which the latter was granted an 
indemnification of 400,000 pounds sterling, and yet the 
trade continued. Ships full of negroes surreptitiously arrived 
at the coasts of Cuba, and this shameful violation of an inter- 
national law was the source of fabulous wealth for the Span- 
ish officials, from the Captain-General down to the humblest 








clerk. 

It would fill volumes to relate only a part of the legends 
and traditions of the trade. The negroes were thrust, naked, 
into the hold of the ship. No more food than was strictly 
necessary to preserve life was given to them. The sick were 
thrown overboard to avoid contagion, and more than once the 
whole of that black human cargo was thrown into the ocean 
to escape punishment when surrender to a British cruiser was 
inevitable. 

Upon the arrival of the negro laden vessels at the Cuban 
coasts, the miserable beings were received by delegates from 
the authorities, confidentially appointed to collect their share 
in the profits of the expedition, which was generally disposed 
of on the spot. 

Fifty-six thousand negroes were thus smuggled into Cuba, 
in 1820, despite all the efforts of the British navy to prevent 
it, and this meant over two million dollars to be divided 


among the Spanish authorities. 
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Fortunately, as soon as a genuine Cuban community was 
formed, the cultured classes realized the fact that slave labor was 
the least convenient for the increase of riches, as it was a nega- 
tion of human personality, as well as an economic error and 
an obstacle to the development of public liberties, and as early 
as the beginning of this century most of the Cuban writers 
and thinkers pronounced themselves in favor of the abolition 
of slavery. 

In 1865, all the members of the Junta de Information, a 
Committee of Cuban delegates to inform the Madrid Govern- 
ment about reforms to be established in the colony, asked for 
immediate abolition of slavery. The revolution of 1868 pro- 
claimed the emancipation of the slaves, and ten years later, 
in 1878, when a treaty of peace was signed, the freedom of 
those who had fought in the revolutionary ranks was 
declared. 

On her side, Spain has enacted in 1870 the Moret plan 
of gradual abolition. In 1880 slavery was given the name of 
patronate, to make it subsist eight years longer; but two 
years before the expiration of that term, the Spanish Cortes 
voted on the motion of the eminent Cuban deputy, Don 
Miguel Figueroa, the definite cessation of all servitude. 

No social disturbance was caused by the abolition of 
slavery, as had been predicted by its opponents. Public 
wealth did not diminish. On the contrary, with free labor, 
a considerable increase of the sugar production was realized. 

According to the census of 1887 the colored population 
of the island was then 485,187, and the whites numbered 
1,802,680, which is 30} per cent for the colored, and 694 
per cent for the whites in the total population. 

The colored population, as a whole, is employed in do- 
mestic service in the cities, and in agricultural labor in the 
interior. The average of a servant’s salary is fifteen dollars 
a month, and that of farmers and workmen on the sugar plan- 
tations thirty dollars a month. 

The negro now enjoys in Cuba the same civil and politi- 
cal rights and is entitled to the same privileges as the white 
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man, although as also happens in the United States, in pri- 
vate life social prejudice growing out of the traditions of 
slavery and race feelings has not yet disappeared. 

The Cuban negroes are of a mild disposition, sociable, 
intelligent, industrious and progressive. Although deprived 
for many years of education, yet they have made their 
entrance into the life of freedom with dignity and full of 
noble aspirations. They have founded schools and associa- 
tions of all classes in every town and city in the island, and 
the number of those who know how to read and write is now 
considerable. 

To attain these results they have had every possible aid 
from the white natives, 

An important characteristic of the Cuban negro, which 
makes him solidary with the white, is his unbounded love for 
the land in which he was born. He has forgotten his suffer- 
ings and all the wrong inflicted upon his race, and thinks only 
that for himself and for the white Cuban there is one supreme 
aspiration, common to all, which stands above every other 
thing: Cuba. 

The Cuban negro is not a disturbing element. He is an 
agent not to be dispensed with in any solution that the future 
may bring to the island. His progress is well marked. The 
number of negroes who have attained a high degree of cul- 
ture and distinguished themselves in several branches of 
human knowledge is very important. Placido, the immortal 
poet, whose works have been translated into several languages, 
and who died on the scaffold for the crime of having cried 
over the sorrows of his country and race; Francisco Manzano, 
who wrote some good works in frose and verse; /ose White, 
the famous violinist, who wonthe protection of Dom Pedro, 
the Emperor of Brazil, and was appointed Director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Rio Janeiro; Manuel Jimenez, had 
first prize of the Paris Conservatory; Manuel Morua Delgado, 
a journalist, and author of good novels and _ biographical 
sketches; /uan Gualberto Gomez, an eloquent speaker, jour- 
nalist, author of some books on social and political science, 
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and now a convict in the Spanish penitentiary of Ceuta, in 
Africa, for the crime of rebellion, as one of the authors of the 
present revolution, in which one of the most brilliant stars is 
also a mulatto, General Antonio Maceo. a Ge 





Sweating System in New York City. 
JULIUS M. MAYERS. 
(Counsel to the Reinhard Committee. ) 
Il. 

In many of the shops, as well as in the tenement houses, 
unclean and unsanitary conditions exist. Many of the work 
people engaged in the lower paid branches of labor are un- 
cleanly in their habits, and it is to be expected that where 
they work and live in the same apartment clean conditions 
cannot be found, but it has likewise appeared that in some of 
the large shops unwholesome conditions exist. It is quite true 
that contractors who endeavor to conduct proper work shops 
and keep them clean have much difficulty in seeing to it that 
their employés keep themselves and the shop clean.—(Testi- 
mony Charles Lyon, p. 3168.) 

But violations have been found for which there can be no 
excuse. The failure to keep water closets clean is one of the 
most notable violations of the health and factory laws, and 
this violation is not confined to the petty manufacturers or 
contractors. 

One of the offenders who was examined before the com- 
mittee and who conducted a large shop, employing from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred people, had been convicted on a 
plea of guilty in the Court of Special Sessions to the charge of 
keeping a filthy water-closet, and was fined for that offense. 
While there has undoubtedly been a marked improvement 
from year to year in the cleanliness of the work places, much 
is yet to be accomplished before conditions will be decent. 
The failure to keep premises clean is due not only to the hab- 
its of the employés, but also to the indifference of employers, 
and to the inability of the Factory Inspectors to make visits at 
sufficiently frequent intervals to enforce vigilance in this re- 
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gard. While it is true that the Board of Health makes semi- 
annual inspections of the tenement houses in the City of New 
York, it is likewise true that the sanitary condition of the work 
places is, asa rule, brought to the attention of the Board of 
Health only upon complaint, and it will be readily seen that 
it is the exception and not the rule for a person employed in 
a work shop to communicate to the Board of Health or the 
State Factory Department any information as to existing filthy 
and unsanitary conditions. Often the employé is afraid to 
communicate information to the proper officials, and he is gen- 
erally ignorant as to the proper department to which to make 
acomplaint. The need, therefore, of constant surveillance is 
obvious. The unclean and unsanitary conditions prevailing 
in the work shops are due at times to the conflict between the 
landlord and tenant. Repairs necessary to be made are 
frequently large inextent and expensive. The present health 
laws adequately fix the responsibility of making necessary re- 
pairs upon the lessee and owner, but delays are frequent, and 
particularly so by reason of the fact already noted, that these 
conditions are usually discovered only upon complaint made, 
and not by inspection on the part of the Board of Health, in 
the work places. 

CHILD LABOR AND 


FACTORY INSPECTION, 





The gravest evil, and the one which, after all, affects 
most seriously the public welfare, is the employment of chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen, in sweat shops where inade- 
quate light, bad ventilation and the monotony of the kind of 
work done by them, combine to stunt the child physically, 
mentally and often morally. Many children were found work- 
ing in sweat shops who were under the age of fourteen, and of 
these many were undersized and dolefully ignorant, unac- 
quainted with the simplest rudiments of a commonschool edu- 
cation, and having no knowledge of the simplest figures, and 
unable in many cases to write their own names in the native 
or any other language. Two illustrations of the many that 
could be cited will suffice to corroborate this broad state- 
ment: 
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Eva Lunsky testified as follows: 

**Q. When were you born? A. I don’t know. 

**Q. Nobody has ever told you? A. No, sir. 

**Q. Did your mamma ever tell you when you were born? A. She 
** told me, but I have forgotten. 

**Q. You don’t know whether you ever had a birthday party or not? 
** A. Yes, sir; I have had a birthday party. 

‘*Q. When? A. Last year. 

** Q. How old were you last year? A. I was fifteen. 

**Q. Was it in the winter time? A. It was in the summer time. 

**Q. And you don’t know the month? A. No, sir. 

‘*Q. Do you know when the Fourth of July is? A. No, sir. 

‘**Q. Do you know when the summer time is when they fire off fire- 
** crackers ; don’t they have any down your way ? 

(The witness gave no answer.) 

**Q. Did you ever go to school in this country? A. I went only 
** three months. 

**Q. Where was that, Eva? A. That was last summer. 

**Q. What time in the summer was it that you went there ; what 
‘month, do you know? A. No. 

*“Q. Do you know the name of the summer months? A. No, sir. 

‘*Q. What month is this; do you know what month this is? A. 
** No (Testimony, pp. 587-8.)” 
Again, Fannie Harris, who earned $2 per week, of which 

her mother allowed her two cents a week for spending money, 


testified : 

‘*Q. Now, have you been to school in this country? A. No. 

““Q. Can youread? A. I can reada little, not much. 

**Q. What can you read—can you read ‘dog? A. No, sir. 

**Q. Do you know how to spell dog? A. I went to night school. 

“*Q. Do you know how to spell dog? A. I have forgotten it since 
** night school stopped. 

*“*Q. Can you spell ‘cat?’ A. Yes, sir. 

**Q. How do you spell it? A. I have forgot. 

**Q. When did you have a birthday; did you have a birthday lately? 
* A. No, air. 

**Q. Did you ever have a birthday? A. No, sir. 

**Q. You know what a birthday is, don’t you, Fannie? A. Yes, sir. 

‘*Q. What is that? A. The day that you were born. 

““Q. Now, didn’t you have a birthday? A. I never had a birthday 
** because we have not any money to make a birthday. 

““Q. That is, you never had a little party ? A. No, sir. 

‘“*Q. A birthday is a day when you havea little party, is it not? A. 
** Yes, sir. 

**Q. Does your mamma work? A. Nowshe ain’t working, because J 
‘* am working, but before, when I didn’t work, she worked. 

**Q. Your mamma is not sick, is she? A. No, sir. 
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‘*Q. And your mamma wants you to go to work? A. Yes, sir, sure 

‘* she does; and I want to go to work myself. 

* Q. And if you don’t go to work then your mamma will have to go 

‘**to work? A. Sure. 

**Q. Now, Fannie, when will you be fifteen years of age? A. I 

‘*don’t know. 

**Q. Are you fifteen now? A. No, sir. 
“*Q. And this paper (showing age certificate) your mamma gave you, 

‘‘did she? A. I went toa lawyer and paid twenty-five cents and he gave 

*‘me it.” 

The cases which came to the personal attention of the 
committee on its tours of investigation were even more fla- 
grant and pathetic than those illustrated by the above quota- 
tions. 

Parents and mercenary and corrupt notaries alike con- 
nived at the employment of children under the statutory 
age. A parent who is willing to permit his child to work ina 
factory at an age under fourteen, is ordinarily just as willing 
to perjure himself as to the age of the child. To carry out 
his purpose he has little difficulty in obtaining the assistance 
of a notary, who is willing, for the illegal fee of twenty-five 
cents, to be a party to the crime. While the legal fee of a 
notary for taking the affidavit is twelve and one-half cents, 
many of the notaries have charged twenty-five cents upon 
the specious plea that the labor of filling out the blank spaces 
in the age certificates is worth the additional twelve and one- 
half cents. The committee discovered that the taking of 
affidavits of the age of children was engaged in by notaries 
public as a business. The testimony relative to the conduct 
of the notaries public, who were unworthy of their commis- 
sions, was forwarded to Governor Morton, who demanded the 
resignations of some of these notaries and refused to recom- 
mission others. 

It was found that some notaries made a business of mak- 
ing out ‘‘Age Certificates,” and either were utterly unscrupu- 
lous or censurably careless. 

These children are for the most part employed in the 
manufacture of clothing, at pulling out basting threads, or in 
the manufacture of shirts, at sewing buttons, sometimes on 
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piece work and sometimes at a weekly rate of wages. The pay 
varies from one dollar and twenty-seven cents, as in the case 
of Sarah Butterman, who received two and one-half cents for 
sewing buttons on a dozen shirts, to three dollars per week. 
(Testimony, p. 861 e¢ seg.) Their hours of labor are from 
seven or eight in the morning to six at night, for six days in 
the week, excepting the hour to which they are entitled for 
the midday meal, which hour is not always allowed to them. 
This is one of the violations, with others, of the State Fac- 
tory Law. 

But while this child labor is found principally in the man- 
ufacture of clothing and shirts, it is likewise prevalent in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers, feathers, paper boxes, neck- 
ties and cigars. While some young children were found in 
the larger manufacturing establishments, the majority were 
discovered in the sweat shops. 

As a result of the investigations made, it was apparent 
that some law should be enacted which would tend to correct 
or alleviate abuses so far as they can be reached by legislation. 
The abuses which it was thought could be reached were, first, 
the employment of child labor; second, the tenement-house 
work shop; third, the manufacturing of goods under unhealthy 
and unsanitary conditions. Many suggestions were made 
looking to the creation of safeguards against the employment 
of child labor. Mr. Riis, a careful student, suggested that a 
child should be required to produce its birth certificate, but 
while the European countries have perfected systems of birth 
certificates, we have no such systems throughout the states. 
It is only within about the past ten years that the New York 
City Board of Health has kept its present excellent system of 
birth records. The end sought to be accomplished was, that 
no child under fourteen should be permitted to be employed, 
and that every child under sixteen, before it could be em- 
ployed, should be physically fit to do the work,intended, and 
should have schooling at least in the rudiments. The law 
passed by the Legislature of 1896, and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on May 29, 1896, is to take effect four months after its 
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passage. It provides that no child under sixteen years of age 
shall be employed in a manufacturing establishment without 
the certificate of the local board of health. The local board 
of health must ascertain the date and place of birth of the 
child and the physical fitness of the child for the work which 
it intends todo. The parents or guardians of the child must 
file with the local board of health an affidavit stating the age, 
date and place of birth of such child. But in any event, the 
local board of health must be satisfied that the child is in fact 
fourteen years of age or upwards, and has regularly attended 
upon instruction at a school in which at least the common 
branches of reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar and geography are taught, or upon equivalent in- 
struction by a competent teacher elsewhere than at a school, 
for a period equal to one school year. When the requisites 
have been found to exist, the local board of health is to issue 
a certificate which shall state the date and place of birth of 
such child wherever possible, and shall describe as accurately 
as may be, the color of hair and of eyes, height and weight, 
and any distinguishing facial marks of the child, and shall 
further state that the health board is satisfied that the child is 
able to do the work intended, and that the date of birth of 
the child, as set forth in the certificate, is correct. Wherever 
the date of birth of the child cannox be ascertained, the cer- 
tificate must so state, and must also state that the local 
board of health is satisfied that the child is fourteen years of 
age or upwards. 

A limited certificate, designated ‘‘ Vacation Certificate,’ 
may be issued, permitting the child to work during the vaca- 
tion of the public school, provided the child meets all the 
requirements above referred to, and provided it can read and 
write simple sentences in English. Local boards of health 
are required to forward to the Factory Inspector at Albany, 
between the first and tenth of each month, a descriptive list, 
setting forth the names of the children to whom the certifi- 
cates have been issued. Notaries are prohibited from de- 
manding or receiving a fee for taking an oath of a parent of 
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a child, when the affidavit thus taken is to be used for the 
purpose of obtaining a certificate, as above described, from a 
board of health. 

At first reading, this system appears somewhat compli- 
cated, but it is, in fact, simple, and after the first rush’ inci- 
dent upon the initiation of the law, it is expected to be 
carried out without difficulty, and with the same smoothness 
which marks the routine work of properly managed public 
departments. Boards of health are peculiarly well equipped 
with the machinery necessary for the issuing of the certificates. 
They have physicians and they have officers empowered to 
administer oaths. The distribution of this work among local 
boards of health throughout the state makes it readily cap- 
able of accomplishment, whereas, the same work would be a 
physical impossibility for the State Factory Department. 
When a Factory Inspector visits a manufacturing place he is 
no longer required to spend the time heretofore necessary to 
investigate the truth of an affidavit of age, but need only 
inspect the child’s official certificate, and the description of 
the child’s hair, eyes, etc., in the certificate practically defeats 
any attempt at fraud, such as the selling or transferring of 
certificates by parents or children. The prohibition of fee- 
taking by notaries, helps likewise to prevent fraud and perjury, 
as well as to save twenty-five cents to poor people to whom 
that amount is a large sum. 

Another direction in which the Factory Law was amended 
was the empowering of all local boards of health with the 
right to destroy contagious articles, as follows: 

‘* If the Factory Inspector, Assistant Factory Inspector, 
or any Deputy Inspector, finds evidence of infectious or conta- 
gious diseases present in any work shop, or in goods manufac- 
tured or in process of manufacture therein, or shall find goods 
used therein to be unfit for use, such Factory Inspector, As- 
sistant Factory Inspector, or Deputy Factory Inspector shall 
forthwith report the same to the local board of health, and the 
said local board of health shall forthwith issue such order or 
orders as the public health may require. Said local board of 
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health is hereby empowered to condemn and destroy all such 
infectious and contagious articles, or any articles manufactured, 
or in process of manufacture, under unclean or unhealthy con- 
ditions, as aforesaid.” 

The provision of the law which is perhaps most relied 
upon to destroy the tenement-house work shop, is that which 
casts a responsibility upon landlords. Heretofore, under the 
Factory Law, it was unlawful for any room or apartment, in 
any tenement or dwelling house, to be used except by the 
immediate members of the family living therein, for the 
manufacture of coats, vests, cigarettes, cigars and other 
articles. This statute was frequently evaded, and many 
tenement-house work shops still continued to be conducted 
with all the menace to public welfare which springs from the 
manufacturing of goods under unclean and unhealthy condi- 
tions. 

Professor Gunton was one of those who suggested that the 
landlord of a tenement should suffer forviolations of law which 
he permitted or acquiesced in upon his own premises, upon 
much the same principle as the landlord of premises which a 
tenant uses as a bawdy house is held responsible. The law 
of 1896 thus provided that wherever any room in a tene- 
ment house is used, except by the immediate members of the 
family living therein, for the manufacture of coats, and other 
articles of weafing apparel, cigarettes or cigars, the Factory 
Inspector or his deputies shall serve a notice personally upon 
the owner, lessee or agent of the tenement house, acquainting 
him with the fact that the tenement is so used, and that if its 
use is continued the owner will be subject to punishment for 
misdemeanor. If the room in the tenement is continued to 
be so used by the same person at a period of thirty days later 
than the service of the notice, the owner, lessee or agent be- 
comes guilty of a misdemeanor. The owner of the premises, 
his lessee, or agent, however, can absolve himseif from liabil- 
ity, if, within fifteen days after the service of the notice, he 
institutes dispossess proceedings against the offending tenant. 


The unlawful use of a room in a tenement, as above 
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described, by a tenant, shall be deemed sufficient cause for 
dispossessing such tenant in a proceeding brought for that 
purpose. 

A few prosecutions under this section of the act will, it is 
hoped, demonstrate the maxim that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. Once landlords appreciate that 
they, themselves, must be vigilant, or else render themselves 
amenable to punishment, there will be a marked reduction 
in this kind of violation of the Factory Law. I do not con- 
tend that with one stroke of legislation all of the evils of the 
sweat shop system can be eliminated. I am of the opinion, 
however, that with the vigilant performance of the duties 
imposed by law on the part of the State Factory Department 
and the local boards of health, the evils of the sweat shop 
and of the manufacture of tenement-house made goods will 
be appreciably diminished, and a year's trial under the Factory 
Law, as now amended, will give us more light upon the sub- 
ject; and now that these steps have been taken, that legisla- 
tion will always be readily obtainable to supply any deficiencies 
or correct any errors which may appear in due time and with 
due experience. 





The Economics of Organized Charity. 
* REV. M. MC’G. DANA, D.D. 

IT is not as widely known as it should be, that every year 
there is a National Conference of specialists, students and ex- 
perts, interested in all phases of charitable and correctional 
work. The twenty-third annual meeting of this body was 
held last June in Grand Rapids, Mich. The personnel of the 
gathering is noteworthy, for in it are to be found those who 
have to do with the administration of charitable relief, both 
public and private, together with those who have the manage- 
ment of our charitable institutions of every sort, as well as 
those who are leaders in philanthropic study and effort. 

Such a Conference it is easy to see can become of great 
public benefit, and already it has created a body of literature 


* First Vice-President of the National Conference for 1897. 
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which will prove of increasing value to all interested in ques- 
tions of applied philanthropy. The Boards of charities now 
existing in almost all the states are the constituent bodies in 
this National Conference, and to them is due the great 
progress made in dealing with the delinquent and dependent 
classes in this country. 

These Boards resulted from a movement to improve the 
administration of public charities, and are of two general types. 
One has powers of supervision and report only; while the other 
has powers of absolute control over public institutions. They 
came into existence none to soon, for our State and Municipal 
charities had grown rapidly and without system, and were in a 
chaotic condition. Their membership is made up uniformly 
of prominent citizens, who are willing to give of their time to 
the inspection of charitable institutions, and to the study of 
how to improve them. The only salaried officers of the Boards 
are their secretaries, who in many instances have become emi- 
nent specialists, and to whose service as investigators and stu- 
dents of methods of charity administration their stability is 
due. 

The questions of charitable relief have become so im- 
portant that greater attention is being given to them than 
ever before. The evolution of public charity has been slow, 
and only when medizval methods failed, was it felt that the 
state should undertake relief work. The /aztssez-faire school 
of economists maintained that every man should be left to 
prosper or fail, to be wretched or happy without governmental 
intervention. One of the earliest English writers on the 
problems of poor-relief ventured a criticism which is applic- 
able in these times, that while human ingenuity has sought 
most sedulously to improve the condition of the poor, it has 
conspicuously failed. ‘‘ There is no subject,” this author 
remarks, ‘‘to which general principles have been so seldom 
applied.” As a breakdown in public charities in various 
parts of Europe has periodically occurred, one result has been 
to increase the emphasis on the study of how to better social 
conditions, and to improve charitable administration. 
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Already we are spending in this country upwards of one 
hundred million dollars annually for charity, and this burden 
is now so great that there is a growing feeling that it should 
be curtailed, or at least a limit put to its indefinite increase. 
It is for this reason present charitable methods are being sub- 
jected to rigid inspection, and charitable endeavor directed more 
and more along preventive and reformatory lines. It is un- 
deniable that-there has been enormous waste through duplica- 
tion of charitable agencies, bad administration, and the over- 
growth of public relief. This Conference has been a fearless 
and faithful expounder of new methods, and especially, of late 
years, of the economic aspects of philanthropy. It has in- 
telligently and persistently brought before the public those 
classes in society requiring State care, while at the same time 
directing attention to the causes producing most of our pov- 
erty, and to the origin of the dependent and delinquent classes 
in the population. 

Few realize what an army the latter make up: and it has 
been the continuous study of how to treat these, that has made 
the deliverances of these conferences of such value. The 
insane in this country outnumber the criminals by more than 
twenty thousand. Yet progress is apparent in dealing with 
the former. In 1880 only one-half were in asylums, while 
in 1890 nine-tenths were under asylum treatment, and nearly 
all these were in public institutions. Next in number come 
the idiotic, amounting to 95,254, and of these but a moiety 
are as yet in asylums. They are the class about which the 
Conference has made some important suggestions, and has 
urged such dealing as the protection of society now makes 
imperative. Already four millions of dollars have been 
expended in erecting institutions for housing these unfor- 
tunates, and over one million dollars is annually expended for 
such as are under custodial care. Fifty thousand blind, and 
over forty-one thousand deaf complete the list of defectives, 
Then when you add the inmates of prisons of every grade, 
reformatories, and the augmenting numbers who fill our 
public almshouses, besides those receiving charitable relief 
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from the city or private societies, we get some idea of the 
tremendous burden incident to the care of all these depend- 
ents and delinquents. 

A noteworthy fact about the past two national confer- 
ences is the increasing number of economists from the univer- 
sities, showing that the relation between economics and 
philanthropy is being acknowledged. The time when these 
were arrayed in opposition has happily passed. ‘‘ The new 
point of view” is the great gain, and as a consequence the 
sentimental treatment of charity is fast disappearing. The 
vast body of human activities, which these conferences have 
increasingly represented, are becoming the subject of scientific 
treatment. What philanthropists have worked out, consti- 
tute now a body of principles which economists are recogniz- 
ing and studying. At this meeting in Grand Rapids the 
development and achievements of philanthropy were re- 
viewed, and the problems of ‘‘ the new philanthropy”’ clearly 
pointed out. 

It is preventive work which is the hope of the future, 
and the challenge of the charitable methods which have 
been in vogue, is the proof that we are entering upon a 
new epoch. The machinery of benevolence is what needs to 
be improved, and social and industrial conditions made more 
prominent, as sources of most of the poverty and crime that 
are obviously remediable. Far too generally charitable relief 
has become a profession, creating a class of persons who 
thrive on charitable organizations. The bane of charity is the 
professionalism connected with it. This conference lent the 
weight of its influence decidedly to preventive work as that 
which was most promiseful, economical and by far the most 
imperative. The removal of causes, which have made relief 
seemingly so necessary, is the prominent subject now, and 
the lessening of expenditures for needlessly palatial asylums 
is a sign of a wholesome reaction. The conference brought 
out some points which plainly show that unrestricted immi- 
gration has been one fruitful source of the crime and pov- 
erty which have been so alarming of late years. Our foreign 
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population contributes now 3-5 of all the paupers in alms- 
houses; and the foreign whites, with their children, constitut- 
ing 32.93 per cent of the population, produce 56.81 per cent 
of the prisoners in our various penal institutions. The ineffec- 
tiveness of the laws relating to child labor was impressively 
set forth, and the trade unions shown their part in solving 
this grave problem of the working children. 

After all it becomes more and more apparent that indis- 
criminate charity is responsible for a large proportion of our 
civic pauperism, and incompetency in dealing with the tramp 
problem has thus far only fostered its growth. While vagrancy 
is as old as savagery, it would seem as if some uniform system 
could be adopted for limiting and ultimately extinguishing this 
evil. 

The questions charity has now to face are essentially 
economic. All relief is admitted to be only a temporary 
expedient, the improvement of the conditions producing dis- 
tress being the main study. Mr. Mallock is right when he 
says, ‘‘ that the endeavor to erect distress and weakness into 
a claim on the systematic help of the State or any other organ- 
ization, is to increase it, where it already exists, or develop it 
where it does not.”” It is a fatal mistake in every scheme of 
charity to think only of those in distress, and ignore at the 
same time the effect of relieving it, on others. The helping 
of one individual may prove a direct injury to another. 

The field of charity is now so immense that co-ordination 
of methods is indispensable. The aim, therefore, of this 
conference is to survey critically what is being done in this 
wide field, and then to bring about a better social condition, 
by comparison of methods of relief; by the exposing of need- 
less expenditure in the management of public institutions; 
by insisting on charity as only a means for temporary relief; 
by the emphasis on the economic view, in which prevention, 
and the betterment of industrial relations are pre-eminent, and 
by the advocacy of the reformatory treatment of all criminals. 
There was a notable broadening out of inquiry at this meet- 
ing, which augurs well for the future. The segregation of the 
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feeble-minded, as the only safe course for society, was 
affirmed with practically little dissent. Some papers prolix, 
and not up to the high standard that should be insisted upon, 
always are a burden to the Conference, and with the subjects 
now so numerous and publicly important, coming up for con- 
sideration at every session, it will be increasingly necessary to 
guard against that which is unessential and out of date. The 
freshest thought is what is wanted, together with the newest 
experiments, and the most advanced methods in institutional 
and societary philanthropy. A correct theory of social evo- 
lution can only be established through painstaking investiga- 
tion. More than ever is charity called upon to canvas the 
remote results of its activity. Hasty and _ inconsiderate 
benevolence, Bagehot claims is responsible for a good deal of 
social injury. The passion for doing good must become 
increasingly scientific. Hasty dashes at charitable endeavor are 
apt to be fraught with evil. Pauperism is a disease requiring 
skillful treatment and less amateur dosing. While charity 
will always claim that its function is to shield the children of 
misfortune, still, if that were all, it would only aggravate the 
distress it seeks to alleviate. It is from the mistakes and mis- 


carriage of charity that society desires to be relieved. It is 
for this Conference to help educate the public into wiser 
methods of charity administration, and to lessen the burden 
on the state, and the benevolently disposed of charitable insti- 


tutions for civic relief. This Conference will havea still higher 
role to fill in coming years, and should be the expounder 
and advocate of ‘‘ the new philanthropy.” 

Convict Labor. 

THE subject of convict labor is always a perplexing one, 
because of the conflicting interests involved. Upon the one 
hand is the desirability of keeping prisoners employed upon 
some line of work by which they can make a living after their 
release, and on the other is the economic disadvantage of in- 
jecting this cheap labor element into the productive organiza- 
tion of the community. It is one of those minor problems of 
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industrial economics which seem possible of solution only by 
experimentation and re-adjustment, as conditions change. So 
long as there is a convict problem at all, we shall probably 
have a problem of convict labor. The remedy for both evils 
lies in the development of those sociological forces which shall 
gradually eliminate the temptation to, and hence the com- 


mission of crime. 

Some very interesting information on the present status 
of convict labor in the United States has recently been pub- 
lished by the National Department of Labor, in its official 
bulletin, No.5. It appears that the total value of work done 
in the penal institutions of the country is rather on the decrease 
than increase, standing at $19,042,472.33 in 1895, as against 
$24,271,078.39 in 1885. These figures cover institutions of 
the grade of state penitentiaries only, the work done in minor 
prisons being comparatively insignificant. This is at least an 
indication that the evil, so far as it is such, is being modified 
in the right direction, thanks to the increasing attention that 
has been devoted to it in recent years. 

The report states that there were four systems followed 
in the employment of convicts in 1885, which continue with 
few changes to the present time. These were: 

‘¢1, The contract system, under which a contractor em- 
ploys convicts at a certain agreed price per day for their labor, 
the prisoners working under the immediate direction of the 
contractor or his agents. Under this system the institutions 
usually furnish to the contractor the power necessary and 
even the machinery for carrying on the work. 

‘2, The piece-price system, which is simply a modifi- 
cation of the contract system. Under this system the 
contractor furnishes to the prison the materials in a proper 
shape for working, and receives from the prison the manu- 
factured articles at an agreed piece price, the supervision 
of the work being wholly in the hands of the prison officials. 

‘¢ 3. The public-account system, under which the insti- 
tution carries on the business of manufacturing like a private 
individual or firm, buying raw materials and converting them 
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into manufactured articles, which are sold in the best avail- 
able market. 

‘*4. The lease system, under which the institution leases 
the convicts to a contractor for a specified sum and for a fixed 
period, the lessee usually undertaking to clothe, feed, care for 
and maintain proper discipline among the prisoners while they 
perform such labor as may have been determined by the terms 
of the lease.” 

The first, or contract labor system, has evoked the great- 
est amount of opposition in the past few years, and most of 
the changes since 1885 have been from that to the public ac- 
count or piece-price plan. 

The total number of convicts in prisons of the grade un- 
der consideration increased from 41,877 in 1885, to 54,244 in 
1895. The proportion of these engaged in productive labor 
did not increase quite so fast, being 30,853 in the former 
year and 38,415 in the latter. This, in view of the decrease 
in value of product, seems to indicate that the labor of con- 
victs is being transferred from higher to lower grades of in- 
dustry. The tables given appear to bear out this view, the 
only employment showing a notable increase being farm- 
ing. Work on prison buildings, etc., increased. This 
change may be a little hard on the convicts, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, but the state can hardly afford to assist its 
criminal class at the expense of free workingmen. 

‘¢The decrease in New York of over $2,800,000 in the 
value of goods produced and work done,” says the report, 
‘* was largely owing to changes in legislation.’’ The legisla- 
tion referred to is embodied in several acts passed since 1888, 
providing among other things that no motive-power machinery 
be used in any penal institutions within the State; prohibiting 
the contract system in favor of the public account or piece- 
price system for the sake of ‘‘industrial training,” the lines of 
work to be selected with a view to competing as little as pos- 
sible with industries carried on within the State; limiting the 
number of convicts in certain employments, and specifying 
that ‘‘none of the product of the labor of the convicts shall 
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be sold for less than 10 per centum in excess of the cost of 
the materials used in the manufacture of such products.” 
The new State constitution absolutely prohibits any form of 
convict labor except where the product goes wholly to the 
State. 

These provisions are in many respects similar to those in 
force in Massachusetts. The other States definitely prohib- 
iting the contract labor system are Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Washington. Neither can convicts in United 
States prisons be hired out under this plan. 

The report very properly points out the fact that the sum 
of $19,042,472.33 referred to, is not by any means all the 
product of convict labor. It includes the cost of raw mate- 
rials, upon which the work was expended. Thus the report 
says: 

‘« The $19,042,472.33 does not represent the labor of 
the convicts themselves. In 1885 the total wages paid by 
contractors and lessees to states and counties for the labor of 
convicts, from which resulted a product of the value of $28,- 
753,999, was only $3,512,970, or $1 of convict-labor wages 
to $8.19 of finished product of convict labor. There is 
reason to believe that the ratio at the present time is less than 
that for 1885. At the present time, in all probability, the 
total value of the labor expended by the convicts in the State 
penitentiaries and prisons of the country, considered in this 
report, does not exceed $2,500,000.” 

Looked at in the light of these statistics, the convict 
labor problem, while perplexing, can hardly be considered 
one of alarming magnitude, or as constituting any great 
menace to the free labor of the country. Nevertheless, labor 
unions do well to keep a sharp eye out on the subject and 
create a public opinion that shall not permit convicts to 
injure honest labor. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


THE NEW YorK Suz is nothing if not pronounced. 
It charges President Cleveland with ‘‘ mischievous lying” in 
pretending that the bond issues were rendered necessary 
solely to maintain the gold reserve. It has been said that it 
is better manners to prove a man a liar than to call him one. 


The Suz has improved on this rule by doing both. 






THE LOUISVILLE Courter-Journal twits the New York 
Sun of being ‘‘ handicapped in its work for honest money by 
the fact that it was the Republican party that first degraded 
the currency by making greenbacks, which for seventeen years 
were irredeemable, a legal tender for public and private 
debts.”" Why does not the Courier-Journal frankly denounce 
the Republican party for having raised an army to defend the 
Union against z¢s slave-holding rebellion? Is it necessary to 
remind the Courter-Journal that the Republican party was 
compelled to issue the greenbacks in order to defend the 
Republic against the treason of Kentucky and its disloyal 
neighbors? It is true that the greenbacks are the poorest 
kind of money, and should be retired at the earliest opportun- 
ity; but at their worst, they were always better than the 
Courter-Journal’s patriotism. ‘‘ Colonel’’ Watterson’s cen- 
sure of the Republican party for issuing greenbacks is very 
much like a murderer's protest against the expenditure of pub- 


lic money to sustain police, judges, juries and jailors. 









THE NEW YorRK £vening Post is doing exceptionally 
good work in the present campaign of education in sound 
money. It is one of the few journals that recognizes the fact 
that the mere prevention of the free coinage of silver at 16 
to I is not the establishment of sound money. It sees the 
need of getting rid of the legal tender greenbacks and putting 
all paper money on a coin redemption basis. It says: 

‘¢ The constitutional amendment which we most need, and 
we hope some party will before long call for and work for, is 
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an amendment taking away from Congress, as the Constitu- 
tion has already taken away from the individual States, the 
power of making anything but gold and silver a legal tender 
in payment of debts.” 

The fost is right. After defeating the free coinage of 
silver, the first step towards giving us a sound currency sys- 
tem is the retirement of the greenbacks. We hope the Post, 
The Journal of Commerce and the other papers which recog- 
nize the importance of this subject, will continue the campaign 
of education with increased vigor until all the legal tender 
paper money shall disappear from the currency system. Voth- 
ing but standard coin should be legal tender. It is high time 
that this country passed from the era of government fiat money 
to that of sound business banking. 


Mr. DEBS HAS issued a manifesto to the ‘‘ members of 
the American Railway Union,” asking them to support Mr. 
Bryan. He evidently has no faith that the free coinage of 
silver would benefit laborers. The point upon which Debs 
appeals to the Railway employés is the question of ‘‘ Injunc- 
tion,” by which he was sent to jail and Engineer Lennon, of 
Ann Arbor, was fined $50 and costs, without the right of a 
hearing. This is unquestionably a valid point and will be 
scouted by no friend of organized labor. But, as we have 
pointed out in another article in this number, that is no justi- 
fication for the railway employés or any other wage workers 
supporting Mr. Bryan. A bill has already passed the Senate 
and is now before the House modifying the power of the Court 
to issue injunctions and pass sentence for contempt in all such 
cases as Mr. Debs’ circular refers to. In short, the bill pro- 
vides for all Mr. Debs and his Union ask and its successful 
passage in no way depends upon the election of Mr. Bryan or 
Mr. Bryan’s party. It will become a law in the next Congress 
if the Republican party is elected. 

To ask the laborers to elect a party, who will so debase the 
standard money as to insure a violent reduction of wages that 
would probably take the laborers ten years of strikes to over- 
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come, under the pretense of getting a reform which is already 
conceded and partly enacted without any special aid from Mr. 
Bryan and his friends, is cruelly unjust to the laborers them- 
selves. It is perfectly proper that Mr. Debs and his Union 
should insist upon this reform, but it is treachery to the labor 
cause to ask laborers to help bring on a reduction of wages and 
national disaster, to obtain what they can just as well get from 
the friends of financial stability and industrial prosperity. We 
have never shared in the common claim that Mr. Debs is a labor 
humbug, but this document looks very much like it. 





THE Boston Herald has great difficulty in keeping a 
straight face these days. It wants McKinley elected, but, oh, 
dear, what a painful effort for it to frankly say so. It some- 
times almost looks as if it would rather have Bryan with his 
free silver for the sake of his free trade, than McKinley for 
his sound money with his protection. It is with the greatest 
difficulty that it can say a word for the Republican ticket, 
without trying to insert its free trade knife somewhere under 
the ribs. Recently in commending a speech of Hon. William 
C. Lovering, as a ‘‘ business man’s argument,” it said: ‘‘ We 
do not agree with Mr. Lovering in his views concerning tariff 
changes. We furthermore disagree with him in his belief that 
the tariff in itself has had anything to do with the depressed 
condition of business affairs during the last two or three 
years.’’ The cause of sound money does need every advocate 
at this time, but really a journal that is so obviously blinded 
by its abstract theories as to be capable of such a statement 
ought to support Bryan. Nothing more absurd is ever said 
in favor of the free coinage of silver, and it is doubtful if the 
cause of sound public policy can ever be permanently heiped 
by such partisan methods. 





PRESIDENT FRANCIS A. WALKER seems to be surprised 
that he should be quoted as in favor of free silver by George 
Fred Williams and other supporters of Bryan. Of course, 
this is somewhat annoying, because it puts General Walker in 
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such poor company. Yet it is difficult to see why he should 
complain, for they are but repeating many of the arguments 
he is constantly using on the subject. He is a pronounced 
believer in the ‘‘ volume of money” theory which is the very 
basis of the free silver heresy. More money is the burden of 
their claim. In his recent address before the American 
Economic Association, on ‘‘ The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity,” Mr. Walker has war- 
ranted Bryanites quoting him as friendly to their cause. 
Indeed, they might have used very much of that address as a 
campaign document. Mr. Walker's statement in this address 
(page 27 of Economic Studies), that ‘‘ Those who hold the 
quantity-theory of money are not bound to prove their case,” 
is enough like Mr. Bryan's own utterances to establish the 
connection as teacher and pupil. 

The truth is that General Walker's position on the 
money question contains the very heresies on which the green- 
back and free silver movement rest. To be sure, he has too 
much practical sense to advocate free coinage for the United 
States at a ratio which would over-value silver about 100 per 
cent, but that is only because his practical sense gets the 
better of his monetary theories. The only thing surprising 
in the case is General Walker's surprise at being recognized by 
his followers. 


IN EULOGIZING PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in his opening 
speech as chairman of the Palmer and Buckner meeting at 
Madison Square Garden, ex-Governor Flower said: ‘‘ He 
pointed the way to stability in Government, to prosperity and 
not to panic.” 

In compiling the decalogue Moses omitted the clause, 
‘*Thou shalt not lie,” but it has since been amended by 
‘¢ One greater than Moses,” who has said: ‘‘Liars shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
To his part in this lake, Governor Flower’s title would seem 
very clear. We have become accustomed to Mr. Bryan's 
making statements that are the opposite of true, and through a 
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charitable construction frequently ascribed it to his innocent 
unacquaintance with the facts. But Mr. Flower can enter no 
such plea. ‘ He knows better. He knows well that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s conduct has not promoted stability and prosperity; 
but that, on the contrary, it has created universal uncertainty, 
destroyed prosperity and given us a protracted panic. His 
conduct closed factories, created bankruptcies, increased 
enforced idleness and gave us a state of industrial depression 
which has never before been equalled in the history of the 
country. Nay, more, he has given us the silver question which 
threatens the very foundation of our national honor and 
stability. 

If Mr. Cleveland had not forced his anti-tariff policy, 
there would have been no panic in 1893; there would have 
been no deficiency in the revenues, and consequently, no bond 
issues and no ‘‘endless chain” exhibition in our public 
finances. If there had been noclosing of factories and cutting 
of wages and increased idieness and bond issues, there would 
have been no silver question. Whatever the merits of Grover 
Cleveland may be, he is the master prosperity-destroyer and 
panic-creator of the century. 


THE BRYAN CAMPAIGN has rapidly developed its true 
character. It is aclass movement. It is a campaign against 
industrial stability and prosperity. A campaign of socialism, 
populism and anarchy against the industrial order of society. 
It is the legitimate fruit of Mr. Cleveland’s teaching and the 
natural outcome of hisleadership. In his annual message of 
1888 he said: 

‘* The communism of combined wealth and capital, the 
outgrowth of overweening cupidity and selfishness, which, in- 
sidiously undermine the justice and integrity of free institu- 
tions, is not less dangerous than the communism of oppressed 
poverty and toil, which, exasperated by injustice and discon- 
tent, attacks with wild disorder the citadel of rule.”’ 

This was the key-note to the anti-prosperity, anti-capital- 
ist propaganda that has been waged ever since, and is now 
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finding voice in the speeches of Watson and Bryan and the 
free silver orators and literature generally. It was echoed in 
the speeches of the workingmen in Cooper Union, and the 
same night in the following passage in Mr. Bryan's speech in 
Philadelphia, in which he said: ‘‘You ask me why I know 
this cause is true. I can give you many reasons, but one rea- 
son is sufficient: this, that every enemy to good government 
is against free silver. You can know a cause as you can know 
an individual, by the company that it keeps. Our cause ap- 
peals to the masses of the people, because the masses are in- 
terested in equal laws. Our cause is opposed by those who 
want to useour government for profit, because we are opposed 
to government instituted for any such purposes.” 

The business men throughout the country are those who 
are opposing free silver. The business men, therefore, are 
the enemies of good government. Let this Cleveland-Bryan 
doctrine that the business men are the enemies of the nation 
once be thoroughly believed, and good government, prosperity 
and freedom are at anend. Nothing has occurred since the 
birth of the Republic which goes so far to verify the doleful 
prophecy of Macaulay as the mob logic of the present cam- 


paign. 


THE JOINT LABOR debate on free silver at Cooper Union, 
September 22d, must be very disappointing to the friends of 
organized labor. It lacked the two essential characteristics of 
intelligent debate, viz.: fair play and the intelligent handling 
of the subject. Those who favored free silver were apparently 
in the majority, and they acted like an intolerant mob towards 
all the speakers on the other side; their evident intention be- 
ing that those who spoke against free silver should not have 
a hearing. They showed themselves incapable of fair treat- 
ment towards those who differed with them. Another fact 
equally depressing was the lack of intelligent grip upon the 
subject. Those on the free silver side made no serious at- 
tempt to show that the laborers’ condition would be improved 
by the free coinage of silver. The whole tenor of their 
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speeches was simply antagonism to the rich. It is a discredit 
to organized labor that trade unionists could be found who 
would so utterly ignore the interests of wage workers as did 
the speakers on the silver side in the debate. It was supposed 
that all the debators would confine themselves to the dis- 
cussion of the question with reference to the wage workers’ 
interests; yet, with striking unanimity, all the free silver 
advocates talked more like amateur politicians than serious 
wage workers. 

We refer to the free silver representatives because they 
had the affirmative in the debate and should have introduced 
the wage question. If this debate represents organized labor, 
it shows that the workingmen are governed more by socialistic 
class spirit than by wage interests. It also shows that the 
minds of workingmen are becoming too much _ poisoned 
against existing industrial institutions to be safely entrusted 
with the decisions of great financial and industrial questions 
affecting the welfare of the nation. We cannot believe that 
the Cooper Union meeting correctly represented organized 
labor in New York City. If the speakers had been chosen by 
their unions, a much more representative class of speakers 
would have been selected. Mr. Southern, for instance, who 
is a professional socialist, would hardly have been selected 
to represent a dona fide trade union. We sincerely hope that 
neither the audience nor the speakers sepuesentes | the or- 
ganized laborers of New York. 


AS THE CAMPAIGN progresses, the advocates of silver 
appear to become more unbalanced in their thinking and more 
reckless in their assertions. Mr. Bryan’s statements from the 
beginning have been of this kind. His Chicago speech won 
him the nomination by virtue of these very qualities, but it is 
painful to see such journals as the Cleveland Plaindealer de- 
scending to his level. In its issue of September 2, it steps 
down to the plane of saying: 

‘* History is repeating itself. Just as Jackson stood for the 
people and with the people against the imperialism of the mon- 
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eyed power represented in the old United States bank, so to- 
day Mr. McKinley stands as the representative of the gold 
syndicate, the great monopolies which make up American 
imperialism.” 

Of course, in pretending to believe at this late day that in 
wrecking the Bank of the United States, ‘‘ Jackson stood for 
the people and with the people against the imperialism of the 
moneyed power,” the P/aindealer is talking to the galleries and 
is not to be taken seriously. Mr. Holden knows, whether his 
readers do or not, that the people as represented by Congress 
were entirely against Jackson in his attack upon the bank, and 
that he only succeeded in his scheme by withdrawing the gov- 
ernment deposits from the bank, contrary to the wishes of 
Congress. To accomplish this he had to remove his able Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and appoint a menial who would carry 
out his destructive plans towards the bank. Jackson was not 
only opposed by Congress, but also by the entire body of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, mechanics and business men who pe- 
titioned and pleaded through deputations and committees for 
a modification of his conduct, to all of whom he insolently 
turned a deaf ear. 

No higher compliment could be paid to Mr. McKinley 
than to say that he stands for the opposite of what Jackson 
stood for in his bank-wrecking policy. Jackson stood for the 
destruction of financial stability and business prosperity. Mr. 
Bryan and the Chicago platform stand for exactly the same 
thing to-day. The only party in the country to-day, by what- 
ever name it may be called, that stands for financial stability, 
banking efficiency and industrial prosperity is represented by 
William McKinley. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


FREE SILVER POISON THE CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PARALYSIS. /. Selwyn Tait, in the Engineering Magazine, 
(September). 

Mr. Tait makes a strong presentation of the leading 
arguments against free coinage, and touches, among other 
things, upon the advice given by Mr. Bryan to the possessors 
of small cash savings, namely, that they should save them- 
selves by investing in property and commodities. Says Mr. 
Tait, referring to savings bank depositors: ‘‘Why, if Mr. Bryan’s 
advice were to be taken seriously, we should see the savings 
of years gobbled up by land sharks of every description.” 

Hardly. If the prospect of free silver became strong 
étiough to induce any such general demand for property, it 
would turn out that the ‘‘ land sharks” were no more anxious 
to be loaded up with a lot of prospectively bad money than the 
would-be purchasers were to keep it. Here is where the real 
absurdity of Mr. Bryan’s advice comes in. There must be two 
sides to every bargain, and while we can understand why Mr. 
Bryan advises the small money-holder to duy, we should be in- 
terested to know upon what grounds he would urge the other 
fellow to sedl. 














EARLY AND RECENT CURRENCY LEGISLATION: A 
Contrast. /. /. Lalor in the Forum, (September). Mr. 
Lalor is a believer in the single gold standard, and thinks 
that we arrived at the perfection of a monetary system in 
1873, when the free coinage of silver was discontinued. The 
evils of our present system, he believes, have resulted from 
the attempts made since 1873 to tamper with the gold stan- 
dard, 7. e., the Bland Act of 1878 and the Sherman Act of 
1890. ‘‘ The single gold standard " he says, ‘‘ with its sim- 
plicity and stability, has been destroyed, and the ‘ limping’ 
double standard substituted for it.” 

This is a mistake. We are, as Mr. Lalor of course 
knows, as thoroughly on a gold basis to-day as we were in 
1873. Our limited silver coinage has not impaired the gold 
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standard at all, though /ree coinage would undoubtedly put 
us on a silver basis. The really bad features of our financial 
system are chargeable to the act of Andrew Jackson, in de- 
stroying the United States banking system, and to the 
issuing of legal tender greenbacks during the war, by the 
government, instead of non-legal-tender coin redemption 
notes, by the banks. But for these we should have had no 
costly gold reserve to maintain, and no money stringency 
South and West to breed financial heresies like the silver 
movement. 

Mr. Lalor is correct, however, when he says that ‘* the 
intention of our legislators, in the acts of 1792, 1834 and 
1837,’’ was ‘‘to make the coinage ratio of the two metals 
agree with the market ratio."” He quotes Hamilton’s obser- 
vation ‘‘ that there can hardly bea better rule for any country 
for the legal than the market ratio.” The silver advocates, 
however, who talk continually about ‘‘ returning to the system 
of the fathers,” are trying to establish a legal ratio differing 
from the market by nearly 50 per cent. 


FROM A SILVER TO A GOLD STANDARD IN BRITISH 
HONDURAS. Sir Alfred Moloney, Governor of British Hon- 
duras, in the North American Review (September). 

The facts related by this writer are especially significant at 
the present moment. It appears that, contemporaneously with 
the silver agitation in the United States, there has been for 
several years past a popular movement in British Honduras 
against the silver standard, existing until recently in that coun- 
try. Thecauses forthis are given as ‘‘the decline of the pub- 
lic credit, the instability of the value of the standard dollar as 
measured in terms of gold, with its alarming and embarrassing 
depreciation, the abnormal and fitful rate of exchange and the 
consequent derangement and uncertainty of trade 
calculations as to prices were conjectural; goods had to ~ 
figured capriciously in anticipation of a fall, whether one 
occurred or not . .°:._ selling prices had to be constantly 
re-adjusted and greatly advanced and the main burdens fell 
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upon the consumers, whose income, whether fixed or as wages, 
had not correspondingly increased.” 

The people memorialized the home government for the 
adoption of the United States gold dollar as their monetary 
unit. The petition was granted, and British Honduras has 
now had the gold standard for two years, with paper currency 
based on gold, and silver circulating freely as a token coin. 
Already the good results of the change have been most pro- 
nounced. Sir Alfred gives the facts showing this, as regards 
wages, trade, bank deposits, property values, foreign ex- 
change, etc. Stability and confidence have succeeded the 
‘* constant worry and bewildering uncertainty which resulted 
practically in the conversion of legitimate trade into specula- 
tive gambling.” This change was made at the request of the 
people themselves. Evidently the United States silver pro- 
pagandists ought to establish a Board of Foreign Missions. 


THE THREE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt inthe Review of Reviews (September). 
Mr. Roosevelt prefaces his article by some historical com- 
ments on the Vice-Presidency in the United States, particularly 
the difficulties that have arisen from running incongruous 
candidates on the same ticket, as in the case of Harrison and 
Tyler, Lincoln and Johnson, etc. He thinks the office has 
been treated with too little seriousness, and suggests an en- 
largement of the Vice-President’s powers as a remedy. 

Mr. Roosevelt expends a good deal of clever sarcasm on 
the present situation as regards the double-tailed Democratic 
ticket. ‘‘Mr. Sewall,” he says, ‘‘is the type of man, the 
contemplation of which usually throws a Populist orator into 
spasms. But it happens that he believes in free silver, just as 
other very respectable men believe in spirit rapping, or the 
faith cure, or Buddhism, or pilgrimages to Lourdes, or the 
foot of a graveyard rabbit.”” Mr. Watson, on the other hand, 
he thinks ought in justice to have been at the head of the 
ticket. ‘‘In the language of mathematicians, Mr. Watson 
merely represents Mr. Bryan raised several powers. 
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Mr. Watson belongs to that school of Southern Populists who 
honestly believe that the respectable and commonplace people 
who own banks, railroads, dry-goods stores, factories and the 
like, are persons with many of the mental and social attributes 
that unpleasantly distinguished Heliogabalus, Nero, Caligula 
and other worthies of later Rome. . . . . They distrust any- 
thing they cannot understand, and as they understand but little 
this opens a very wide field for distrust.” 

THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. Charles Walter 
Bowne, in the Arena, (September). 

According to Mr. Bowne, the ‘‘initiative and referen- 
dum” is a simple device for emancipating the masses, through 
direct legislation. Citizens, by petitions, could compel legis- 
latures to prepare any desired laws, and submit them to the 
people for approval, at general or special elections. Minor 
enactments, however, might be entrusted to elected repre- 
sentatives, as at present. 

In the State of New York this would leave about 500 
laws to be voted upon every fall. At the present rate of time 
allowance in the election booths, about 100 measures per 
minute would need to be perused and passed upon by each 
voter. This might occasion some confusion in Tammany 
strongholds, but the results would outweigh all inconveni- 
ence, for Mr. Bowne tells us that ‘‘ when the masses once get 
the power into their hands corporations and monopolies will 
soon become things of the past, the vast estates which already 
outrival those of any other country will be taxed out of exist- 
ence,” etc., in other words, that we shall attain at one glori- 
ous bound the civilization of Russia, Hindustan and China. 

Even better, it seems, is Mr. Bowne’s alternative sug- 
gestion. ‘‘ Could we,’ he says, ‘‘ wipe out every existing 
law from our statute books, and take as our guide for a com- 
mon-law practice the Bible and a few elementary law books, 
we should soon be the most happy and prosperous nation on 
the face of the earth.”” We assume the books referred to are, 
‘* Every Man His Own Lawyer,” and the ‘‘ Farmers’ Al- 


” 


manac,” with, perhaps, ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School.” 
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Book Reviews. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, London and Toronto. 1895. 2 vols, 2,338 
pp. Price, Morocco, $26.00; full Russia, $22.00; half 
Russia, $18.00. 

‘Of making many books there is no end,’’ was uttered long 
before the invention of printing, and if such an expression 
was warranted then, how amazed would its author be if he 
could be made acquainted with the marvelous works of the 
present day. In all lines of book-making the progress has 
been wonderful, but in none more so than in the department 
of lexicography. Dictionary has followed dictionary in rapid 
succession. No longer does one volume suffice. In some 
the encyclopedia is combined with the lexicon, making to- 
gether a small library. In size, as well as in fullness of infor- 
mation, there is a ‘‘ golden mean.” The dictionary is con- 
sulted for various purposes, the most important of which 
are to ascertain, first, correct spelling and pronunciation; 
and second, correct and full definition. Derivation and other 
matters, while of much interest in themselves, are of secondary 
importance. 

In reference to spelling, there are but few points of differ- 
ence in most modern dictionaries. The results of the labors 
of spelling reformers are not to be overlooked, but no dic- 
tionary can safely attempt to give authority to many of their 
suggestions, if it expects to be generally accepted as an 
authority itself. But such variation as is exhibited by former 
lexicographers is plainly indicated by the ‘‘Standard.” There 
is more diversity of opinion in reference to pronunciations. 
The same plan is followed by the authors of the ‘‘Standard”’ in 
reference to disputes both in spelling and in pronunciation. 
Wise recognition is given to the truth that consensus of usage 
must decide disputed points, and the lists of disputed spell- 
ings and pronunciations are an admirable and almost invalu- 
able feature of the work. Not only are the preferences of 
other dictionaries given, but each member of the ‘‘Standard’s” 
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own advisory committee of fifty-seven illustrious names gives 
his own preference. 

The most difficult matter for the dictionary to handle 
satisfactorily is the definition of words. Who shall be con- 
sidered competent to tell just what the true meaning of a 
word is? This trouble is not so great in reference to old 
words, but it is in reference to new words that the difficulty 
is principally manifested. That dictionary will, on the whole, 
be the best whose definitions have been framed with most 
wisdom and care. To select the most prudent specialists is 
hence the first requisite of success. The list of editors of the 
‘‘Standard Dictionary” is very imposing, and the results of their 
labors are worthy of their reputations. The two volumes in 
which this excellent work is bound are admirable in mechani- 
cal execution as well as in literary merit. In accuracy, com- 
pleteness, fulness and appropriateness of illustration, it 
stands conspicuous. It is amonument of successful literary 
toil, and an illustration of the ability of Americans to pro- 
duce a book which will be considered an authority wherever 
the English language is spoken. 


BIMETALLISM. By Wharton Barker. Barker Publishing 

Company. Philadelphia. 1896. 330 pp. 

This is a formidable octavo volume, with conspicuous 
headings, and freely strewn with black-faced type for 
emphasis. It has much of the formality of a serious book, 
intended as a contribution to permanent scientific literature, 
but one has only to read a few pages to find out that it is 
really a campaign document. It contains all the heresies 
with which Coin’s ‘‘ Financial School” was loaded. The 
author is liberal with the use of figures, but very sparing in 
unbiased information. It clamors as wildly about the con- 
spiracy of gold advocates and the Crime of 1873 as does the 
ordinary free silver stump speaker. It boldly makes the false, 
and what it is difficult to regard as other than demagogical, 
statement that the demonitization of silver in 1873 destroyed 
half our primary money, and cut prices in two. This state- 
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ment might be excused in ‘‘ Coin,” but it is utterly unpardon- 
able in Wharton Barker. 

Another discreditable feature of the book is a very cheap 
chapter on trusts and monopolies, evidently intended to 
appeal to the uninformed socialistic prejudice against capital, 
and especially against the conductors of large enterprises. If 
Mr. Barker’s book is circulated as a free document, it may, 
perhaps, help the cause of Bryan, but we cannot think of it as 
having any place in the permanent literature of finance. 


HANDBOOK ON CURRENCY AND WEALTH. By George B, 
Waldron, A.M. Funk & Wagnalls Company. New 
York, London and Toronto. 1896. 150 pp. 

This little book is exactly what its title describes it to be, a 
handbook on currency and wealth. It is small enough to be con- 
veniently carried in one’s pocket and is large enough tocontain 
the salient facts upon the subject. Although the author is evi- 
dently a believer in the free coinage of silver, he has not allowed 
his opinions to flavor his presentation of facts. Taken all in all, 
it is the best and the neatest compendium of facts regarding 
coin and coinage, prices, wages and other general facts relating 
to the national wealth that we have yet seen. 

For instance, the history of coinage law is presented in a 
couple of pages with such clearness and fullness as to make 
misunderstanding practically impossible. The groups of facts 
with which it deals are concisely arranged and simply 
explained, and with its ample indexes, very easy to find. 

Since so much of the free coinage literature is crude and 
biased in statement, loose, and often inaccurate in fact, and 
ignorant in reasoning, it is refreshing to find a book coming 
from a free silver source which displays the scientific spirit 
for accuracy of fact and integrity as well as lucidity of pre- 
sentation. Anyone who is at all interested in the subject of 
money would do well to procure Mr. Waldron’s Handbook. 











